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READERS WRITE 





Yosuke Matsuoka and Oregon U. 

I was very much interested in your ar- 
ticle in October 19th issue with reference 
to Yosuke Matsuoka. I was a member of 
the class at the Oregon Law School from 
which Matsuoka graduated. I notice some 
discrepancies in the article Masuoka 
was the outstanding student, so far as 
recitations were concerned. He did not 
speak English distinctly, and it was diffi- 
cult at times to understand him. Meeting 
this handicap and the further handicap 
of heing of a different race, made him out- 
standing and the object of admiration 
... Measured by the standards of an 
American law school Matsuoka was not 
the No. 1 student. Other things than reci- 
tations entered into that selection, and the 
honor of the class was rightly accorded 
to Charles McGinn. His selection, how- 
ever, was not formal i 
J. L. Wallace 
Dayton, Wash. 

{Thanks to Mr. Wallace for his interesting side- 
light on Japan’s Foreign Minister. Some American 


reporters in the Orient have apparently heard a dif- 
ferent version of the story.—Ed.] 


Aztecs and Facts 

Facts should be FACTS. Your issue of 
Oct. 19th, 1940, Page 11: “. Aztec and 
Inca tribes of Central and South America.” 
The FACT is that the Aztecs are from 
North America, namely, Mexico. 

A. H. Patron 
New Orleans, La. 

{Pacts should be facts. PATHFINDER mentioned 
neither Incas nor South America, but said: “. . . 
Mayan and Aztec these Central American In- 
dians."’ Almost all ethnologists understand North 
American Indians to be ‘‘American Indians north of 
Mexico,’’ plus a few related tribes below the border. 
PATHFINDER was speaking ethnologically, and eth- 
nologically it was quite correct.—Ed.] 


Long Names, No Name 

In your October 19 issue I note the ques- 
tion, “Know a Longer Name?” I know 
of no longer name, but can give a close 
second, third and down to no Christian 
name at all. All being authentic. A wom- 
an who is now deceased (I think) named 
Mattie Virginia Georgiana Christinia May 


Phillips Perry. Another woman living 
named Hughene Dallrymple Hamilton 


Davidson Nelson. And third, my step- 
niece’s husband in Detroit, Mich., named 
R. V. Snyder, the initials R. V. being his 
only Christian name. 

Grace C. MacLennan 
Bangor, Me. 


American Enzmann 

Enclosed letter was mailed to me by one 
of your “fans.” As the author failed to 
sign his name, would you be so kind and 
let him know through your columns that I 
am not criticizing this country and its 
laws. It is not only my right but my 
duty to express my views on proposed for- 
eign policy. I may be a better American 
than he ever will be, and I am mot asking 
him to shut up, go to England, Halifax 
or Hell. I think we would be making a 
bad mistake to get into the war, but if 
we should get into it I would gladly sacri- 
fice my property and life to defend this 
country. I pioneered in Northern Minne- 
sota since 1904, when the nearest railroad 
was 80 miles away, and carved a home for 
myself out of the wilderness. During the 
First World War I volunteered to fight 
for this country. Having a family and 
living on a farm, I would never have been 





drafted. Then I borrowed $300 from the 
local bank, paying 10 per cent interest 
to buy Liberty Bonds. 

Albert Enzmann 
Cook, Minn. 

[On Oct. 5 PATHFINDER published a letter from 
Mr. Enzmann in which he regretted that we had be- 
come “victims of British propaganda.’’ The anony- 
mous letter mailed to Mr. Enzmann was of the famil- 
jar ‘“‘Why don’t you go back where you came from?”’ 
type.—Ed.] 


Where They May Fight 
Won’t you please tell your readers that 
mothers have no need to worry about their 
sons being sent overseas to be murdered 
on European soil. And why? Witness 
Article I of Conscription Bill: Use of 
troops inducted into active military serv- 
ice under the bills would be limited to the 
Western Hemisphere, the territories of 
the United States and the Philippines. 
Carrie Miller Briles 
Topeka, Kans. 


{For news of conscription, see Page 3.—Ed.] 


“Anarchy in the Ozarks’ 

I was rather amused at the contents of 
your article “Anarchy in Ozarks” in Oc- 
tober 12th issue. First, the idea of a Jus- 
tice of Peace fining an educational insti- 
tution (Commonwealth College) $2,500. It 
was news to me that a J. P. had legal 
authority in cases of such magnitude. 
Second, the allegation of non-possession 
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of U.S. flag. When a student there | 
only saw the flag but also the Declar 
of Independence alongside of it upon . 
entry in main classroom. Third, th< 
mer and sickle “illegal emblem” 
There is an apparent hammer and 
design scratched in concrete floor (; 
cornerstone as reported). Whether ; 
there by pranksters, I know not. | 
... the “alleged” circulation of sub 
pamphlets statement ...I was stil! 
the impression (or is it an illusior 
this was still the U. S. of 1776 wit! 
press and that any idea spoken or | 
was legal however farcical . 






























B.S. ¢ 
McKinney, Tex. 

[PATHFINDER reported the unusual charg: 
Commonwealth College and the action take 
self passed no judgment.—Ed.] 


On U. S. and the War 


... Of late your editor has gs: 
the war path with the rest of th: 
Mongers 

F. J. Be 
Bismarck, N. D. 
* * 

... Youre getting so “un-Am: 
and pro-British. My interests are hi 
not in England and do not favor t 
any way whatever... 

Mrs. Roy H 
Bismarck, N. D. 

. . Really Britain has no more : 
ty on the Continent than we hav« 
Eastern Hemisphere and that is no: 
is foolish to ruin herself for the stat: 
as we would be. You admit the 
quo needs changing. It should hav: 
ed right after Versailles but Britai 
France procrastinated. Britain 
make real m@ves to change at once t 
European civilization, 

Elmer T. Wil 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
oo ee 

Most Americans do not want Unclk 
to be a pacifist. They just want him to lx 
slow on the trigger. But the histo: 
the West shows many a man lost hi 
from being slow on the trigger. | 
Sam faces a deadly world, and whilk 
ain can still guard the Atlantic i 
golden opportunity to make scrap 
of the Japanese navy. 

Clement William 





Chelsea, Okla. 


More on the “American” Flag 

PATHFINDER is right in callin 
Stars and Stripes “the American flag, 
though Mr. Patterson in the Oct. 5 i 
objects strenuously. I would inquir 
however, if the editor is precisely right 
when in his reply he says that the offi 
title is the “Flag of the United Stat: 
If that title is used, how can one know 
whether the reference is to the United 
States of America, the United States ot! 
Brazil, or the United States of Mexico? 

A. W. Tempil: 

Washington, Pa. 

(‘Flag of the United States’ is the official titie- 
Ed.) 


* . * 





...A_ person living in Canada is 4 

Canadian; in Mexico, a Mexican; in the 
United States, an American. He is re- 
ferred te as an American by Canadi 
Mexicans, and all other nationalities. \' 
I was in Canada, I soon got used to being 
called an American. There is nothing 
for them to call us, so the other p< 
Canadians and the rest, would say 
an American flag . . . What answer w 
you give if asked your nationality? A 
ican, of course. 





, 







J. W. Bashore 








Vinita, Okla. 
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TS rigors of army life—with its 








om out-of-bed bugle call at 6:30 a. m., 
is endless drill and day-long marches 
through snow or summer heat—came 

F e step closer last week for the 800,- 

gi I 0) civilian Americans who will be 
th soldiers by July, 1941. 

Re For in Washington, high Govern- 

it officials ceremoniously pulled 

capsules- one by one out of an 

Lm historic goldfish bowl (see page 5). 

» he h blue capsule contained a serial 

rt nber held by as many as 6,500 men 

H 1e in each district selection board 
: 1. Seventeen million men, ranging 
ige from 21 through 35, registered 

+ October 16th for possible military 
ve service, and the purpose of last week’s 
no! national lottery was to decide, in the 
tatt most democratic and impartial way 
he possible, which of the 17 million men 
st should be called to the colors first. 

“ Those whose serial numbers were 

—_ lrawn early in the lottery could ex- 

t to receive questionnaires soon, 

Vil d—if found eligible—to be called 

ip for examination by their local 

draft board, Those whose numbers 
nen were among the last to be drawn were 
ape assured of a waiting period before 
his lif being called. 

a . .M-Days, Quotas 

Mit 

ci This latter fact obtains because al- 

rap though millions of able-bodied men 

are available, the Selective Serv- 
ta ce Act of 1940 limits the number of 

rainees to 900,000 in any one year. 
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ROOKIE LIFE— 


a What Recruits May Expect in the U. S. Army 


Nor is the Army prepared to house, 
equip or train even that number imme- 
diately. Out of the first batch of men 
who receive the detailed question- 
naires—which must be filled out and 
returned to the local boards within 
five days—no more than 30,000 regis- 
trants are to be inducted into the 
Army on the first Mobilization Day. 

This initial M-Day is tentatively set 
for November 18. From then on, in 
successive M-Days, the War Depart- 
ment proposes to accept men in larger 
allotments as follows: on December 2, 
an additional 60,000 registrants wil! 
be inducted; January 3, 1941, the 
Army is prepared to take another 
60,000; January 15, 90,000 more; Feb- 
ruary 10, 160,000; March 5, 200,000; 
and, finally, on June 16, another 200,- 
000. 

Thus augumented by 800,000 citizen- 
soldiers, the Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard will comprise 1,400,000 
fighting men—by far the largest peace- 
time army ever to be mustered in the 
Western Hemisphere. Whether it will 
be still further increased—and if so, 
by how much—depends on the course 
of future events, But the proposed rate 
of increasing the Army this year- 
barring America’s involvement in war 

is fairly definite. 

So that no section of the country 
will contribute more than its share of 
men, conscripts will be requisitioned 
from every state in the union, from 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and 
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Every Registrant Will Undergo Strict Physical aid Mental Tests Before Selection 
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Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


Only Part of the Total Will Serve 
Puerto Rico—on the basis of tenta- 
tive state quotas which were appor- 
tioned last fortnight (see box, page 
20). Before supplying its share of 
the quota, each local draft board area 
will first be given credit for the num- 
ber of men in that area who are al- 
ready in uniform as volunteers. 


. .. Selection, Requirements 


Then, for each local board, begins 
the difficult task of selection. With 
almost absolute powers, the local 
board must keep its eye on many 
fronts. Lest it harm the smooth effici- 
ency of industry and commerce, it 
must reject for service any registrant 
whose civilian labors are important to 
the national defense. In the same way, 
it must defer able-bodied men whose 
civilian earnings are essential for the 
support of dependents. 

At the same time, the board must 
be alert for men who falsely claim 
dependents or important defense jobs 
in an effort to evade military service. 
The double duty of the local board is 
to make sure that—regardless of the 
registrant’s personal choice—no elig- 
ible man is skipped, and no ineligible 
one is selected. 

One of the most important mem- 
bers of each board is its civilian 
physician, whose job it is to weed out 
men who are not in sound health or 
who do not meet the Army’s minimum 
yhysical requirements. Similarly, the 
physician must keep a sharp lookout 
for fakers—men who feign defects in 
order to avoid the draft. Special tests 
have been devised to ferret them out. 

To be assigned to classification 
“1-A”—available for immediate mili- 
tary service—a registrant must not be 
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less than 60 inches tall nor more than 
78 inches. If his height is the min- 
imum, he must weigh at least 105 
pounds, and must weigh two addition- 
al pounds for every, extra inch of 
height up to 66 inches, and four addi- 
tional pounds for each inch above 66 
inches. Thus the minimum weight re- 
quirement for a registrant 75 inches 
tall is 153 pounds. 

Eyesight must be good—at least half 
of normal vision, Men will be reject- 
ed who cannot hear at 10 feet what the 
normal ear can hear at 20 feet. Into 
Class 1-A may go many men with mild 
cases of non-communicable diseases, 
but no one is to be accepted if he has 
tuberculosis, acute rheumatic fever, 
osteomyelitis, chronic arthritis, or 
any venereal disease. Flat-footedness, 
unless severe enough to bar the regis- 
trant from long marches, will be over- 
looked. 

Certified to be in sound health, free 
from serious physical defect, the 1-A 
group will await mobilization orders. 
After the postman brings the sum- 
mons to duty, the registrant will be 
given about five days to wind up his 
persona] affairs, bid good-bye to his 
friends, and pack his bag. 


... Supplies, Rules 


Army veterans advise him to take 
along his own toothpaste, shoe-shine 
kit, pajamas and dress shoes—since 
the Army supplies none of these items. 
He can take musical instruments— 
even a portable radio—and any sports 
equipment he chooses. Extra hand- 
kerchiefs, underwear and razor 
blades are recommended, though the 
Army will provide them in limited 
quantities. If possible, he should car- 
ry enough pocket money for the first 
month, since 30 days will pass before 
he receives his first pay—$21 a month 
for the first four months, and $30 
thereafter, unless he wins promotion. 

Either on M-Day or shortly before, 
each selected recruit will be notified 
to report to his local board for “in- 
duction” — in which his status is 
changed from civilian to military. 
From then on, the recruit is subject to 
martial law, as summarized in the 
Articles of War. These 108 articles, 
which must be read to every soldier 
twice a year, define actions which the 
Army regards as criminal, and lists 
the degree and method of punishment. 
Thus soldiers, unlike civilians, may be 
punished for using disrespectful or 
contemptuous words against the Pres- 
ident and other high-placed national 
and state authorities. 

At this point, the recruit is tech- 
nically in the Army—though he has 
a long way to go before the Army re- 
gards him as a soldier. For, on M-Day, 
when he proceeds to the nearest “re- 
ception center,” he has not yet been 
officially accepted by the Army. 

Arriving at the center, the recruit 
will be met by Army clerks, who will 
check his records, hang a numbered 
tag around his neck, and assign him to 
temporary quarters. Next step will be 
a brief trip to the center hospital—to 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


President: Political Man 


Last week, with the 1940 President- 
ial election almost at hand, Franklin 
Roosevelt’s last-minute active cam- 
paign for votes was half over. Three 
of his major speeches had been deliv- 
ered, and three more lay ahead—the 
last to be at his Hyde Park, N. Y., 
home the night of November 4. 

The President was definitely the 
political man intent on re-election. 
Following his Philadelphia speech 
(PATHFINDER Nov. 2), he returned 
to the White House and there attacked 
the widespread rumor that he intend- 
ed to resign, if victorious on Novem- 
ber 5, and turn the Presidency over 
to his Vice Presidential running mate, 
Henry Wallace, Asked if he would 
serve a full four-year term if re- 
elected and “God willing,” he said em- 





International 





General Davis: The First in History 
phatically: “Of course.” He thanked 
the reporter for saying “God willing.” 

From Washington, Roosevelt went 
to New York City for his second 
major campaign address. Like the 
Philadelphia speech, ‘the one in New 
York was an attack on what he 
called the G. O. P.’s “falsifications of 
fact,” particularly charges that he had 
bungled in the fields of national de- 
fense and foreign affairs, 

“Today,” said Roosevelt, “our Navy 

. Ship for ship, and man for man, 
is as powerful and efficient as any 
that ever sailed the seas. .. Our Navy 
and our air forces are now at the 
highest level they have ever been in 
peacetime.” The Republicans record 
of “timidity, weakness and _ short- 
sightedness,” Roosevelt went on, was 
“as bad in international as in military 
affairs.” 

After returning to Washington to 
preside at the draft lottery (see page 
5), the President set out for Boston 


to make his third major can 
address. En route, he visited 
England defense plants and mad, 
eral rear-platform talks, in whi 
repeatedly warned his audienc: 
to be taken in by the attempt to 
“fear into the hearts of America: 
zens.” 

In part, Roosevelt’s Boston ad 
was another defense of his pre; 
ness program and a denunciati 
the Republican record on it. In 
it was an attack on Repub 
charges that the New Deal’s farm 
gram had been a failure. He dec 
that farm income this year was d 
what it was in 1932; that farm b 
power this year was double wh 
was in 1929; that over 1,000,000 { 
had been electrified since 1933. 
that “tens of thousands” of farm 
been saved from foreclosure. In 
too, the speech was a reiterati: 
his pledge not to get involved in 
eign wars. To the nation’s “mot! 
and fathers,” he said: “Your boy 
not going to be sent into any for 
wars. They are going into trai 
to form a force so strong that, bi 
very existence, it will keep the th 
of war far away from our shores 

But the speech was most import 
because it contained an announce! 
that the Administration was pre) 
ing to give greater aid to Britain. 
President declared he had sent to 
new Priorities: Board, with his 
gestion for “most sympathetic cor 
eration,” a British order for 12 
more war planes, which would b 
to 26,000 the total number of pla 
which the United States would un 
take to supply to Britain. He 
disclosed that large additional Brit 
orders were “being negotiated 
artillery, machine guns, rifles 
tanks with equipment and ammu 
tion.” The United States would 
“following hard-headed self-inter: 
in accepting these new British ord: 
Roosevelt declared, because “the p! 
capacity necessary to produce al! 
this military equipment is and will 
available to serve the needs of 
United States in any emergency.” 

Other developments in the P! 
dent’s week included these: 

@ In a radio address to the Her: 
Tribune Forum on Current Probl 
he firmly denounced “the for 
propagandists who seek to divid: 
with their strategy of terror,” t! 
“slanders to our democracy.” The 
tators had their answer, he said, in 
U. S. defense program. 

@ When some Negro leaders h: 
criticized the War Department’s sta! 
ment on the use of Negroes in 
Army as “Jim Crowism,” (it had b« 
announced that Negro .and. wi! 
troops would be segregated, am: 
other things), Roosevelt took steps 
pacify them. In a letter to Wal! 
White, secretary of the National Ass 
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ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, he declared that further 
developments of policy in regard to 
national defense “will be forthcoming 
to insure that Negroes are given fair 
treatment on a _non-discriminatory 
basis.” In addition, he promoted Col. 
Benjamin O. Davis, commander of the 
269th Coast Artillery regiment of the 
New York National Guard to be a 
nrigadier General—the first Negro 
Brigadier General in the Army’s his- 
tory. Immediately, the President’s op- 
nts attacked this as a purely po- 

| move, calculated to swing the 
Negro vote to his side on election day. 
e While campaigning, the Presi- 
it kept in.constant touch with Sec- 
tary of State Cordell Hull on the 
‘tbreak of the Greco-Italian war (see 
ive 7) and on reports of French “col- 
horation” with the Nazis (see be- 


w). 





U. S. & France 


Last fortnight, as German Chancel- 
lor Hitler and French Chief of State 
Petain reached a personal agreement 

“collaborate” (see page 8), Wash- 

ston was keenly interested—and dis- 
turbed. 

For one rumor insisted that France 

about to enter the war on the side 
Germany. An equally disturbing 
report was that France, while techni- 
lly remaining out of the war, would 
let Germany use naval and air bases 
throughout the French empire. 

In either case, the European conflict 
vould be brought to the Western 
Hemisphere, since several French pos- 
sessions-——such as the islands of Mar- 
iinique, Guadeloupe, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, and French Guiana on the 
South American mainland—are on this 
side of the Atlantic. Accordingly, while 
Hitler and Petain conferred, it was re- 
vealed last week that President Roose- 
velt had sent a stern note of warning 
to the French Government at Vichy, 
\ransmitting it through Vichy’s Am- 
bassador to the United States, Gaston 
Henri-Haye. 

The text of the note was not reveal- 
ed, but apparently it called France’s 
ittention to the Havana Convention of 
July, which went into effect when it 
was ratified by 14 of the 21, American 
republics. A key provision of the Ha- 
vana declaration was the following: 





If a non-American State shall di- 
rectly or indirectly attempt to replace 
another non-American State in the 
sovereignty or control which it exer- 
cises over any territory located in 
America, thus threatening the peace 
of the continent, such territory shall 
automatically ... be subject to a pro- 
visional administrative regime. 


By reminding France of the Havana 
Convention, the United States served 
notice that if French and German mili- 
tary collaboration went too far, it 
would be regarded in this hemisphere 
as a sign that France—and hence her 
New World colonies—were falling 





International 


Henri-Haye Transmitted a Note to Vichy 


under German domination or control, 
direct or indirect. In that event, the 
Havana pact could be invoked immedi- 
ately to permit the United States, act- 
ing alone or in concert with other 
American republics, to occupy the 
colonies by armed forces. 

With such action a distinct possi- 
bility, Washington wondered last week 
whether France would offer resist- 
ance in case such colonies were occu- 
pied. For under German prodding, 
France might put up a fight before sur- 
rendering its New World possessions. 
At Martinique, for example, were the 
modern aircraft carrier Bearn, the 
modern cruiser Emile Bertin, and five 
armed merchantmen. On the island 
itself were 100 new American-made 
airplanes, which the United States had 
tried to buy back, but which France 
had refused to sell. All these forces 
were under the control of France’s 
anti-British Admiral Robert—who 
takes his orders from Vichy. What 
Washington was trying to decide last 
week was whether Vichy was accept- 
ing orders from Berlin. 





Defense: Lottery 


On October 29, promptly at 12 o’clock 
noon, President Roosevelt set in mo- 
tion the first peace-time military con- 
scription lottery ever held in the 
United States. 

Virtually the entire nation hovered 
around radios as the Commander in 
Chief of the United States armed forces 
stepped before a battery of micro- 
phones in the capital’s blue and gold 
Interdepartmental Auditorium. At his 
side was a large glass goldfish bow]— 
the same that was used during the 
World War draft 23 years ago. 

Crammed in the bowl were 9,000 
opaque blue capsules, each containing 
a slip of paper with a different num- 
ber. Each of these corresponded with 
a serial number which had been as- 
signed to one man in each of almost 








6,500 local draft board areas. The 
numbers had been assigned by chance 
and chance would determine which 
of the numbers w* drawn from the 
bow! first. 

Launching the f 
President said: “J. —_ is a most solemn 
ceremony ... W- «e mustering all 
our resources, maunood and industry 
and wealth to make our Nation strong 
in defense. For... only the strong 
may continue to live in freedom and 
in peace.” Reminding the country’s 
young men that those who entered the 
peace-time Army would be “the in- 
heritors of a proud history and an 
honorable tradition,” the President 
declared: “Ever since that first muster 
our democratic Army has existed for 
one purpose only—the defense of our 
freedom.” 

Then, with no fanfare of bugles or 
drums, Secretary of War Henry Stim- 
son was blindfolded with a strip of 
linen, used in the lottery of 1917 and 
originally taken from a chair which 
was in Independence Hall at the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The capsules were stirred with 
a wooden ladle carved from an Inde- 
pendence Hall rafter. The spectators 
and millions of men and women 
throughout the land—came to a hush 
as the War Secretary drew forth the 
first capsule and handed it to the 
President. 

Over millions of radios came the an- 
nounced number—158—and one man 
in every section of the country knew 
that he would be the first to be called 
by his local draft board for examina- 
tion and possible military training 
(see page 3). 

Steadily for more than 17% hours— 
long after the dignitaries had gone 
home and the actual labor of pulling 
out the capsules had been left to a 
clerical staff—the national lottery went 
on, So that there could be no possible 
favoritism, elaborate precautions were 
taken. Each number, as it was drawn 
from the bowl, was announced over a 
loudspeaker, chalked up on a black- 
board, and electrically photographed 
for the nation’s archives. 

When the bowl was emptied of cap- 
sules, and the last number recorded, 
each of the 17,000,000 registered men 
knew his order number. Draft Di- 
rector Clarence A. Dykstra estimated 
that the first 1,500 to 3,000 order num- 
bers would be ample to provide the 
first year’s trainee contingent of 800,- 
000 men. 

Though the draft lottery was para- 
mount among the week’s defense de- 
velopments, other noteworthy items 
included these: 

© The 19th annual Navy Day was 
celebrated with parades, reviews and 
public addresses. Rear Admiral Clark 
H. Woodward revealed that plans were 
being drawn for battleships of from 
50,000 to 60,000 tons, which will be 
built for the U. S. Navy. (The largest 
battleships now afloat, either in Amer- 
ica or abroad, are about 35,000 tons.) 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, pointing out 
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that the U. S. might be attacked in 
both oceans at once, was confident 
that “America has what it takes to win 
its wars.” 

e As the President and State De- 
partment reconsidered their official 
attitude toward the Vichy Govern- 
ment of France (see page 5), 14 prom- 
inent American authors, poets and 
playwrights signed a statement warn- 
ing the United States to “beware the 
men of Vichy, who now spread the 
virus of totalitarianism in America.” 
Referring specifically to French Am- 
bassador Gaston Henri-Haye and 
Count Rene de Chambrun, both in the 
United States, the signers urged Amer- 
icans to “view with suspicion ... the 
wooden mannikins mouthing the 
words of the Nazi ventriloquists,” and 
advised against sending food to Ger- 
man-occupied territory, 


Politics: Lewis & Labor 


Last week, as the U. S. electorate 
prepared to choose a President on 
Tuesday of this week, the political 
‘ampaign of 1940 drew to a close in 
a hub-bub of claims and counter- 
claims that made many a voter con- 
fused and uncertain right up to the 
eve of election. Amid all the last- 
minute din, however, some voices 
could be clearly heard. 

Two of them belonged to the can- 
didates. Still another belonged to shag- 
gy-maned John L. Lewis, president of 
the C. IL. O., and it had significance 
wholly apart from _ politics. The 
warmth of the Lewis friendship for 
the President had been steadily cool- 
ing since 1936, when his Union loaned 
$500,000 to the Roosevelt campaign 
fund. Over a gigantic nation-wide 
radio-hook-up, Lewis left no doubt 
that the friendship was now complete- 
ly cold. 

Said he: “I think the re-election of 
President Roosevelt for a third term 
would be a national evil of the first 
magnitude, . . I think the election of 
Wendell Willkie is imperative in re- 
lation to the country’s needs. I com- 
mend him to the men and women of 
labor, and to the nation. . .” 

He emphasized that he was speak- 
ing as a private citizen, but declared 
that if Roosevelt were re-elected he 
would regard it as a vote of no-con- 
fidence and would retire as President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 

The reaction was quick, sharp, and 
varied. Telegrams began to pour in 
both to Lewis and to Roosevelt. Lewis 
was reported to feel that he had as- 
sured the election for Willkie in one 
speech. But there were many who 
were not so certain. They speculated 
on the possibility that while the influ- 
ence of the speech on the election 
could never be accurately determined, 
it might have serious post-election re- 
percussions in the labor movement, 
widening the rift between Lewis and 
such men as Sidney Hillman, vice pres- 
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ident of the C. IL. O. This was the view- 
point of the columnist Walter Lipp- 
man. He said: 


Mr. Lewis has staked his future as 
a labor leader upon the outcome of 
the election and has identified the 
political contest between Mr. Roose- 
velit and Mr. Willkie with the old con- 
test inside organized labor. This is 
no service to Mr. Willkie and it is a 
grave disservice fo the nation. For it_ 
means that the remarkable unity 
which labor has achieved under the 
defense program is in danger of being 
destroyed no matter how the election 
goes: Either Mr. Lewis becomes an 
insurgent and disruptive force out- 
side the labor movement or he be- 
comes a dictatorial and disruptive 
force within it. 


Although Lewis maintained he op- 
posed the President on the grounds 
that the New Deal was leading the 
U. S. into war and had failed to solve 
domestic problems, some persons ad- 
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Lewis: Labor Unity Injured? 


vanced more specific reasons for the 
break. 

Senator Robert Wagner, of N. Y., de- 
clared that Willkie would make Lewis 
his Secretary of Labor,.a report that 
Lewis answered by saying he would 
not accept such a post. Sources close 
to the Administration, according to 
The New York Times, reported the 
final break had come when the Pres- 
ident refused to meet four Lewis de- 
mands, including (1) the reappoint- 
ment of J. Warren Madden to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; (2) is- 
suance of an order barring all com- 
panies found guilty-of violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act from 
obtaining defense orders; (3) dismis- 
sal of Sidney Hillman as labor mem- 
ber of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission; and (4) aid by the RFC 
to the Rocky Mountain Fuel,Company 
to which the United Mine Workers 
had lent money. Queried about these 
statements, Lewis said he “declined to 
comment upon a rumor.” 

But uncertain as the cause might be, 






































































it was certain that strained relati: 
between the President and Lewis h 
finally snapped and that labor 
least in the C, I. O.—would continue ; 
be at war with itself, no matter w) 
won the election. 

Other voices heard in the clos 
days of the campaign last week ca 
from such sources as these: 

@ Two days after he had retur: 
suddenly from England, Ambassac 
Joseph P. Kennedy ended reports 
he was parting with the Adminis} 
tion by declaring that the world sit 
tion demanded the _ re-election 
Roosevelt on the basis of experie: 
In a broadcast, paid for by the K: 
nedy family, he denied that the United 
States had secret commitments w 
England and ridiculed charges t! 
Roosevelt was attempting to lead t! 
country into the war. 

e With his characteristic spec 
and gestures, Alfred E. Smith, Den 
cratic nominee for President in 1928, 
told a Chicago audience that “this 
the worst time to abandon a cardina! 
principle like that of no third tern 
Meanwhile, in Columbus, O., ex-Pres 
ident Herbert Hoover said that thi 
New Deal was creating an econom 
system which “drifts down the suicic: 
road of national socialism.” 

RESIN, ES 


Americana— 


Lure: Hoping to be the first tow 
in the country to get election return: 
officials of Peru, Mass., offered Peru 
87 voters a free breakfast after th: 
ballots were counted. 


* * 7 





Grateful: After being released fro: 
jail in Kansas City, Mo., a regenerated 
man rushed up to the policeman wh 
had shot and crippled him a year bi 
fore. “Thanks,” said the former pris 
oner, grasping the officer’s hand 
“Thanks for setting me straight. No 
telling what I’d have gone to. I’! 
going home and get a job.” 

Se es 

Carious: Surprised when a man 
who said he hadn’t eaten for thre: 
days asked for only a penny, a Pus 
blo, Colo., street car conductor dis 
covered that he wanted to “find out 
how much he weighed after a three 
day fast.” 

Be 

Takes the Cake: To celebrate thei! 
golden wedding anniversary, Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Beatty, of Jerseyville, 
Ill., ate a portion of their wedding 
cake. They said the fruit cake, whic! 
had been sealed in a wooden box by) 
the bride in 1890, was in good cond 
tion. 

“ae 

Clothing Tales: A special order wa 
necessary to provide the shoes for 
Private Buddy Gould, Jr., at an arm) 
camp near Memphis, Tenn. He wore 
size 13 and 1-2... In Brunswick, Neb.. 
Louis Mitchell reported that he had 
worn the same hat every Sunday for 
44 years. 
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War in Greece 


Last week, at 3 o’clock on the morn- 

ing of Oct. 28, Emmanuele Grazzi, 
italian Ambassador to the Kingdom of 
ilellas, drove through the streets of 
\thens to call on General John Me 
taxas, Dittator-Premier-Foreign Min- 
ister of Greece. Stiffly Ambassador 
Grazzi handed tough, roly-poly Gen. 
Metaxas a note: 


fhe Greek Government (has) per- 
mitted its territorial waters, its coasts 
and its ports to be used by the British 
fleet... aided in supplying the Brit- 


ish air forces ... Greek neutrality 
has been tending continuously toward 
a mere shadow ... The Italian Gov- 


ernment has reached the decision to 
k the Greek Government, as a guar- 
anty of Greek neutrality and as a guar- 
anty of Italian security, for permis- 
ion to occupy with its own armed 
forces several strategic points in 
Greek territory for the duration of 
the present conflict with Great Britain. 
The Italian Government asks that 
he Greek Government give immediate 
ders to military authorities that 
is occupation may take place in a 
peaceful manner. Wherever Italian 
troops may meet resistance, this re- 
istance will be broken by armed 
rees, and the Greek Government 
uld have the responsibility for the 
ulting consequences. 


Gen. Metaxas noted that the ulti- 
tum, endangering both Greek neu- 
‘ality and independence, gave him 
three hours to reply. If he had torn 
ultimatum in half, his “No” could 
have been more deliberate. Be- 
re the three hours were up, 200,000 
k Italian troops were moving 
iinst 130,000 Greeks along the moun- 
iinous, 100-mile Albanian-Greek fron- 
tier. The Axis had invaded another 
country, and Britain had a new Euro- 
pean ally, 


.. «Metaxas & His Army 
Ever since the Second World War 
began, almost everyone has expected 
it it would burn its way into the 
Balkans. The Greeks themselves, to 
vhom Italy had been an aggressive 
id neighbor for years, had been ex- 
cting just such an invasion since 
iy seized Albania in April, 1939. 
Gen, Metaxas then immediately order- 
ed the construction of the Metaxas 
line of concrete pillboxes, along the 
rough-hewn Albanian-Greek frontier. 
Of all the real and would-be tough 
en in the blood-stained Balkans, Gen. 
‘Metaxas, who looks like an amiable 
oxy Grandpa, is one of the toughest. 
n Germany, where he got his military 
hooling, Kaiser Wilhelm once called 
im “a little Moltke,” after the Ger- 
in military genius. Since he came 
power in 1936, “Little John” Metaxas 
's run Greece with a stern hand. He 
‘ashioned a semi-Fascist state, using 
\ing George II as a figure head. He 
exiled some 4,000 political opponents 
lo rocky little prison islands off the 
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Metaxas Said “No” to the Italians 


coast. And he made little Greece as 
strong a military state as he could. 

With its mountainous 50,527 square 
miles (a little larger than West Vir- 
ginia) and 7,000,000 population, Greece 
has a regular army of no more than 
150,000, plus reserves that bring the 
total to 400,000. Its army lacks mod- 
ern equipment and has only between 
100 and 150 planes—though recently 
the British have been shipping in such 
supplies as they could spare. 

The Greek soldiers, who in dress 
parade wear while kilts like ballet 
dancers’ skirts, are hardy fighting men. 
Though under a king and dictator, they 
like to think of themselves as fighting 
for democracy, which Greece estab- 
lished as a political idea more than 
2,000 years ago. And no Greek ever 
forgets that while Rome was a minor 
power, a young King named Philip 


~ fi _ ? 
Russell in The Los Angeles Times 





One View of the Situation 
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came down out of the mountains of 
Macedonia to conquer the world. 

Last week as Greek reservists piled 
into taxis that shuttled between Athens 
and the Albanian frontier, they had 
ringing in their ears the exhortations 
of King George: “With faith in God, 
the nation will fight for its hearths to 
final victory.” Said Gen. Metaxas, re- 
minding them of their heritage: 
“Greeks, we will now prove whether 
we are worthy of our ancestors.” 


. .. Britain & Turkey 


jut fighting spirit and ancestry do 
not Win modern wars. Greece’s only 
hope of retaining her independence lay 
in her friends, two potent if beleagur- 
ed ones. One is Turkey. The other 
is Britain whose year-old guaranty of 
Greek independence has irked Italy. 

Last week, as the Italian invasion 
began, both King George of Britain and 
Winston Churchill flashed assurances 
to Greece. Said George VI to his royal 
cousin, George IT: “Your cause is our 
cause ... Weshall be fighting against 
a common foe.” Said Churchill to 
Metaxas: “We will give you all the 
help we can. We fight a common foe 
and we shall share a common victory.” 

Just how much “all the help we can 
give” was, no one knew last week. 
Greek reports that British troops had 
landed on the big island of Crete south 
of Greece, on little Corfu on the west, 
just half an hour’s bomber flight from 
Italy’s heel, and at Salonika, east coast 
Aegean port which the Allies held dur- 
ing the First ‘World War, were all 
either unconfirmed or denied at Lon- 
don. 

But it was known that the fleet, 
Britain’s “silent service,” was at sea. 
Admiralty Lord A. V. Alexander an- 
nounced that naval help had already 
begun, and London stated that British 
planes had bombed Italian Dodecanese 
Island concentrations and had made 
the Gulf of Corinth and the Aegean en- 
trance ‘dangerous’ (i.e, had mined 
them). That the British would help 
as much as their undermanned Middle 
Eastern armies permitted was obvious, 
since Axis victory in Greece would be 
one more step toward their capture of 
sritain’s Suez Canal lifeline. On the 
other hand, Greece offered Britain the 
foothold she needs in Europe—a fine 
base from which to attack Italy. 

Last week after Gen. Metaxas had 
had several long telephone conversa- 
tions with President Ismet Inonu of 
Turkey, it was obvious that the Turks 
would not now actively aid Greece, 
but would be ready to block a German 
drive through Bulgaria, if one came. 
Turkey’s policy in the war is largely 
determined by Russia’s attitude. One 
of last week’s most significant reports 
was that Russia had sent 134 war- 
planes to Greece. 

. . - Battleground Again? 

When Hitler went to Florence to 
see Mussolini the day before Italy in- 
vaded Greece, it was rumored that he 
had frowned on his partner’s new ad- 
venture. Last week German diplomats 
were working their hardest to win 
Italy a bloodless triumph in Greece, 
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WAR ABROAD 


conniving to put Prince Paul (said to France fighting Britain, or of French final analysis would probably boa 
be under arrest in Greece) on the’ ships being turned over to Germany, _ the fate of all Europe and perha, hot 
throne in place of his brother, and to. was ousted. When Laval returned to world—the battle of Britain am 
oust Metaxas. As his troops edged Paris to discuss specific terms of “the stubbornly on. Though world pa 
slowly forward in Greece’s mountains, policy,’ he went both as Vice Pre- tion shifted momentarily to the hy of t 

























































































even Mussolini was playing down the’ mier and Foreign Minister. In Paris, Greek stand, neither Britons no: the 
advances of his “invincible legions’ Laval told an American reporter that mans showed signs of any let-u twe 
and seeking instead to conquer Greece democracy was dead all over the world. — their air and sea struggle to the « ton 
from within. It was reported that part of the During the week London unde: los 
But should such tactics fail, Ger- price France would have to pay for its 50th consecutive night of air ; oi 
many reportedly has 1,250,000 troops “collaboration” with Germany would as the Nazis kept up virtually af 
concentrated in the Balkans or on her’ be to give up Alsace, Lorraine, the sant forays against the battered B lar 
ue southern border ready to crash to- Cameroons and Togoland to Ger-- Isles. Joined by token squadr <u 
ria ward Suez. Red Star, the Russian many; give Nice and Djibuti to Italy, Italian bombers based in Franc: lat 
: Army paper, was warning its troops and share the government of Tunisia; Nazis_varied the pattern of the 
that Russia must “be ready at any mo- share Morocco with Spain; and hand _ tacks little. British defenders to 
iF ment to hurl the entire might of its over such bases as Dakar (French customary toll of raiders whe 
a5 first class equipment at the enemy’s West Africa), Toulon, Casablanca they ventured over the Chann 
| head.” If the Greeks could hold out (Morocco) and Bizerte (Tunisia) to ™ass formation by day, but lon« 
as against Mussolini’s first thrust, some the Axis Powers. raiders made numerous _succ: wi 
: zt observers thought, the Balkans might Just how the French colonies would Stabs. At night nuisance raiders hy sid 
£5 soon again become the battleground of take this was another question. Gen- ¢d over London hour after hour 
* Italy, Germany, Russia and Britain. eral August Nogues in Morocco was 4rson squads and heavy bombers sid 
reported ready to fight rather than centrated their efforts on the vit set 
be "D et S hand his colony over to anyone. From dustrial Midlands and on west pla 
q ia ie eace aiesman ports, such as Liverpool. How: 
4 Last fortnight Adolf Hitler, like a j ‘ damages reported were no gr 
ci German drummer with a line of goods, than usual. 
i, ' was busy shuttling back and forth . . Berlin Attack, Sea Los re 
g a, Europe irying to consolidate Meantime, the Royal Air Forc: e 
via peace” in the continent he had con- sage Sra = B 
i quered but still could not enjoy. In tended ats master plan of offer mi 
oe : : Se oe war against Germany. Night 
Ree | rapid succession he saw Vice Premier taht tn good and hed Weather ' 
Aa Pierre Laval of France, Dictator Fran- “ts Y Fr aie ee eta bb a mgm . 
Fes co of Spain, Marsha] Petain, Premier Pi tet ees op gar anh A 
$45) of eae «> state Moatnattia’ Berlin had its 28th raid of the wai b 
1 The gr atest attention was concen- destructive three-hour one. Tons o! I 
5) | trated on the meetings with Laval and explosives were dumped On Ger be 
¢ j | Petain. Appeaser Laval (see page 16) ports and naval bases at which war- ni 
oa re wpe sotag site Mi oth De ships were being built, and on hun R, 
ae reportedly was advocating . a dreds of other objectives. On one typi- M 
ee 8) go to war against Britain, her former cal night these objectives totaled 50), in- ti 
ally, or that France at least give Hit- cluding 19 airfields in Germ: 
af ler the F rench fleet and use of F rench France, Belgium and Holland; | - 
fa) a naval bases in Europe and Africa. road centers; factories; oil refineri: a 
te | Petain, Gen. Weygand, now in com- and storage depots; gas and elec! ¥ 
See ee , services, and “invasion ports? str : 
it; ecaigpleastaa aid ‘ - siiboaiai <a International ing 2,000 miles from Narvik, Nor\ th 
a ~ But Adolf Hitler a adept at but- Petain: “History Will Judge Me Alone” - ae, ig ger a oe , ul 
ot , ‘ : squadron flew 750 miles to blast | es 
; tering up old men. W hen, ata meeting the Belgian Congo, where he pro- world-famous Skoda munitions p! th 
prepared by Laval, Hitler received «iagimed a committee to aid in the at Pilsen in former Czechoslovakia 
: Petain in his armored train some- government of “Free France,” Gen- Bombing of the Skoda works i: t] 
: where in France, it was with almost rai Charles de Gaulle trumpeted: cated that Britain was now produ: 
ei; ostentatious honor. Just what con- «french officers! Soldiers! Citizens! new long-range bombers of her o S| 
2, cessions Hitler wrung from the 84- 4 few infamous politicians are deliv- Britons also got other encoura: 
ig year-old Marshal, the world was not ering up the Empire of France. Be mews about warplanes last week. 
fs told, but the United States was prepared to stand by your arms.” a radio broadcast Air Marshal S 
concerned enough to send a warning And last week even such a situation, Philip Joubert told them of some w 


note to Vichy (see page o). com- if true, did not seem enough to en- COme improvements in their alread ) 
munique issued from Premier a tice Spain out of her turtle shell of famous fighter planes. The Spitfi 
office merely said that he and Hitler «)on-belligerency.” Also, such a set- nd Hurricanes that have borne |! 





i a, had agreed on “the principle of col- tlement would give Mussolini consid- brunt of Britain’s air defenses, he sai, 
‘. laboration for reconstructing peace. erably less than he expected. This were being speeded up and mo: \ 
eas Later, = S radio address, Petain may have been one of the subjects heavily armed, making them bet! 
Racy said the collaboration “must be sin- he and Hitler discussed with “com- than ever. In addition, the Defi 
Boe €5 cere but must exclude all thoughts of plete accord’ in Florence, under a_ two-seater fighters with revolving t 
aggression.” Then, as if to deny re- bust of Machiavelli, early master of ets were being improved and rest | 
ports that he played second fiddle to 4h, diplomatic double-cross ed to their “proper role” of night fig 
Laval in France, he emphasized: “I ee ers. Moreover, the Mars al promi: 
” speak as a leader. . . The first duty of heui that with these new fighters and bo: 
every Frenchman is to have con- eee Battle of Britain ers “we shall return to Germany w 
fidence... The policy is mine. History Last week as Italy opened a new  seven-fold interest the bombings 
will judge me alone.” Still Petain did chapter in the Second World War by have had to endure.” 
not reveal what “the policy” entailed. attacking Greece (see page 7) and as On the sea, however, Britain suf! : 
Some thought it significant that For- Adolf Hitler pressed his efforts to ed one of the worst weeks of the w r 
eign Minister Paul Baudoin, who had _ bring France and Spain into Axis serv- The Admiralty revealed that pla: t 


declared there was “no question” of  jice (see col. 1), the battle that in the and new concentrations of enemy U- r 
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boats in the Atlantic had sent to the 
bottom 45 British, Allied and neutral 
merchant vessels, aggregating 198,030 
tons. This was next to the worst week 
of the war. Only other week in which 
the tonnage loss exceeded it was be- 
tween June 16 and 23, when 205,505 
tons were lost. Included in last week’s 
losses Was the 42,300-ton former Ca- 
nadian Pacific luxury liner Empress. 
of Britain. One of the world’s 10° 
largest vessels, it was attacked and 
sunk by German bombers west of Ire- 
jland with the loss of 45 of the 643 per- 
ns aboard. 


... African Sideshow 


Fighting in the African arena last 
week still remained little more than a 
sideshow to the major performances 

Europe (see pages 7 and 8). Both 
sides in the Anglo-Italian desert war 

emed content to let their bombing 
planes do most of the offensive fighting. 

\s British Royal Air Force planes 

ntinued to pound Italian positions, 

rts and bases in Egypt, Libyra, Eri- 
trea and Ethiopia, including new raids 

Sidi Barrani, Tobruk, Derna and 
Bengazi, Italian bombers blasted at nu- 
tierous places in the Nile Valley, in- 
cluding Matruh, an airfield near Cairo, 
defense works near Alexandria and 
Port Said at the Mediterranean end of 
the Suez Canal. In one of the raids on 
Sidi Barrani, where the Italians have 
been stalled for more than a month 
now, British warships again joined the 
hk. A. F, to strike new blows against 
Marshal Graziani’s offensive prepara- 
tions. 

What little ground fighting there 
was consisted principally of clashes 
between small motorized units. Brit- 
sh patrols attacked Italian outposts 
east and south of Sidi Barrani and on 
the frontiers of Eritrea, Ethiopia and 
\nglo-Egyptian Sudan. In these clash- 
es, the Italian high command reported, 
the British were “decisively repelled,” 

hile the British claimed success in 
the encounters. 

But while the war in the desert was 
still largely in the skirmish stage, there 

ere plenty of signs that what the 
italian press called “the impending 

eat test of Britain’s defenses of Alex- 
idria and the Suez” was not far off. 
/bservers in Egypt reported that Brit- 
n Was pouring both men and military 
ipplies into Africa. These reinforce- 
ents included troops from England, 
\ustralia and New Zealand and the 
test model fighter and bomber planes, 
nks and guns. 

lo command this growing army 

ieut. Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, com- 

inder of Britain’s Middle Eastern 
forces, was promoted to be a full gen- 
ral. Estimating that Wavell’s troop 
oncentrations in Egypt alone now 
imbered 260,000 well-equipped men, 
ie Italians admitted that their once 
sreat numerical superiority there was 
rapidly being cut down. But despite 
the fact that the British fleet still 
roamed the Mediterranean, they de- 
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clared that Italy’s forces in Africa had 
also been reinforced and would still 
outnumber the British for the “big 
test.” 





... In the Orient 


So far as the United States and Brit- 
ain were involved, the situation in the 
Far East last week remained static. 
For the first time in weeks Tokyo’s 
militarists hurled no new threats at 
Washington and London. Instead they 
were busy whistling new tunes—tunes 
of national morale, peace and with- 
drawals. 

@ Morale: In recent months reports 
from Japan have hinted at signs of 
growing dissension among civilians 
over war-time restrictions and hard- 
ships. Last week War Minister Gen. 
Eiki Tojo made what could be re- 





International 


Tojo Spoke Significantly of Morale 


garded as an unwitting admission of 
a let-down on that vital home front. 
Appealing to the Konoye Cabinet to 
take steps to improve national morale, 
Tojo claimed that petty and unneces- 
sary “meddling” by the government in 
“trivial matters of national life” had 
“depressed the people.” 

@e Peace: While diplomatic observ- 
ers in Moscow said a Russian-Japanese 
non-aggression treaty probably would 
be signed soon, reports’ spread 
throughout the Far East of new peace 
feelers between Japan and China. 
There was no official confirmation of 
these reports and Chinese authorities 
branded them as “sheer nonsense.” 
But Japanese sources in both Tokyo 
and Shanghai said it was entirely pos- 
sible that Japan would make a new 
and vigorous effort to effect peace with 
Chinese Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek after the Russian deal was con- 
cluded. 

Arousing interest in these reports 
were such developments as these: (1) 
Because of the bright Russo-Japanese 
outlook, Japan was said to have aban- 
doned, temporarily at least, her plan 





to grant full diplomatic recognition to 
the Nanking puppet regime of Wang 
Ching-wei. (2) Wang I-tang, chair- 
man of the North China (Japanese- 
controlled) Political Affairs Commit- 
tee conferred in Tokyo with Premier 
Fumimaro Konoye. (3) Reports of 
increased Nazi mediation activities in 
the Orient indicated a Hitler desire to 
settle the Chinese-Japanese war in 
order to free Japan for greater Axis 
efforts against Britain. 

© Withdrawals: The Nipponese 
made two important withdrawals last 
week. In the face of strong pressure 
from Chinese forces in Kwangsi prov- 
ince, they withdrew from Nanning, 
strategic provincial capital. Accord- 
ing to the Japanese South China com- 
mand Tokyo’s troops evacuated Nan- 
ning, which they had held nearly a 
year, on their “own initiative.” But 
the Chinese jubilantly chalked up their 
recapture of Nanning as a major mili- 
tary success. The other Japanese 
withdrawal was the removal of those 
troops which had fought their way 
into French Indo-China last month— 
leaving only the 6,000 or more pro- 
vided for in the French-Japanese oc- 
cupation agreement. 

——____—_ oe 


War Sidelights— 


e “A quick energy builder,” said 
to have been suggested by Adolf Hitler 
himself, is available to German pilots. 
About the size of a chocolate bar, hav- 
ing a sweet taste, and dissolving al- 
most instantly in the mouth, it con- 
tains grape sugar, soy beans, cocoa, 
and meat extract. 


e Returning to Canada after six 
months in London Capt. Gerald Arthur 
complained that Ottawa was so quiet 
he couldn’t sleep. “It gives me the 
jitters waiting for something to break 
the stillness—and then the birds start 
singing around 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. That’s more penetrating than 
anti-aircraft guns.” 


® Using Canadian and American 
built tractors, Canadian engineers as- 
tounded a county council in England 
by building two and one-half miles of 
concrete road in seven weeks. The 
council had estimated the job might 
take two years. 


e Before leaving on a flying trip to 
London, a diplomat from the Dutch 
East Indies told airline officials that 
his address would be, “The Coal Cel- 
lar, of the Stratton House, Piccadilly.” 


©e To encourage 178 men, women, 
and children trapped in an air-raid 
shelter, rescue workers in London di- 
rected phonograph music through a 
small hole for 20 hours. The audience 
joined in the chorus of many of the 
songs. 


© Correspondence between persons 
living in occupied and unoccupied 
France is restricted to printed post- 
ecards carrying such remarks as “I 
am well.” 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Questions & Answers 


URING the past several campaign 

weeks, PATHFINDER has receiv- 
ed thousands of letters in reference to 
our Presidential poll. Since jt was im- 
possible to reply to all these queries 
individually, we are now going to try 
to take care of them collectively—that 
is, We are going to try to handle some 
of the main questions they raised. By 
the time this appears, the real votes 
will be in and it will be all over but 
the shouting. So here goes, in “The 
Answer Is” style: 


How are PATHFINDER polls taken? 


® In the 1940 campaign, ballots 
were sent to each state on the basis 
of that state’s vote in 1936. For ex- 
ample, when we sent out 100,000 bal- 
lots, we sent 12.2 per cent of them, or 
12,200, to New York state, because in 
the 1936 election, New York state cast 
12.2 per cent of all the votes cast in 
the United States. Then, out of the 
12,200 that we sent to the state, 7,198 
were sent to New York City, the vote 
of which was 59 per cent of the total 
New York state vote in 1936. In con- 
nection with all this, knowing what 
the big-city, small-town and farm vote 
was in New York state (these were our 
own compilations made through coun- 
ty breakdowns and vote analyses over 
a period of years), we sent ballots to 
each group in the correct proportions. 
Each of the 48 states was handled in 
the same way. 

In interview polls, we used the same 
method on a smaller scale. In polling 
100,000 voters in the U. S., we gen- 
erally got back over 20,000 ballots. In 
making interview surveys, 6,000 per- 
sons were usually interviewed in the 
country at large. We did less ballot- 
ing and interviewing in the SOUTH 
because that region consistently goes 
Democratic by such large percentages 
that it would have been a waste of 
money to make as thorough a check 
there as elsewhere. 


V oters comprise men, women, new voters, 
laborers, union members, farmers, clerks, 
business men, factory hands, relief work- 
ers, etc. How do you reach all these class- 
es, especially the many on relief and those 
who have no telephones? 


© In interview polls, the interview- 
er sizes up the homes and makes his 
surveys in accordance with elaborate 
instructions as to the number of men 
and women to be interviewed in each 
income class. He goes to poor homes, 
medium-class homes and rich homes in 
the correct proportions and gets his 
information first-hand. In addition, he 
finds out how these people voted in the 
previous elections, and thus is able to 
determine how many are switching 
parties. 

In mail balloting, the same principle 
is used, except that we employ actual 


_ tm — 5 . 
Seibel, The Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch 





Just a Memory 


names of persons whose addresses 
have been obtained through telephone 
books, auto-owners lists, city voting 
lists in each precinct and ward, small- 
town post office boxholders, and 
R. F. D. lists-of farmers. Thus, a good 
cross-section of all voting classes is 
available. Tests made on relief voters 
have previously determined their party 
allegiance, and final polls are adjusted 
on the basis of including this voting 
group in proper proportion to the 
whole balloting. Accordingly, when 
all the tabulations are made, we have 
a representative cross-section of all 
voters in the cities, small towns and 
farm areas. 


How can 6,000 samples or even 20,000 
samples assure a correct answer? 


@ Over a period of many years, it 
has been found that taking a scattered 
sample of opinion here, and another 
there, when done on a planned basis, 
is just about the most accurate way ‘of 
judging what everyone else will do. 
Population groups in neighboring dis- 
tricts and states act nearly the same 
and think nearly the same. The faria- 
ers as a group, vote pretty much alike 
in each farm state. When the country 
goes Republican, groups of states all 
go Republican; when it goes Demo- 
cratic, the same thing holds. The 
Mountain States, the Pacific -Coast 
States and the Farm Belt, for example, 
have voted exactly alike for the past 
several elections. 


What was wrong with the Literay Digest 
poll? Did it put them out of business? 


e Contrary to general belief, the 
Literary Digest did not go out of busi- 
ness because its poll was wrong in 
1936; in fact, the poll helped it stay in 


business that much longer. The Dj; 
had been a losing proposition for s. 
time prior to its bad forecast, a: 
passed away solely because it had 
come a costly, unprofitable ven} 
As to the incorrectness of its poll, | 
was due to the fact that the magazi 
20 million ballots had been sent a! 
exclusively to telephone names 
not to a representative cross-se 
of the voters. That is why the res 
were so one-sided. 

The Digest poll simply did not : 
the underprivileged groups, | 
workers, etc. Moreover, its fis 
were not adjusted on the basis of 
people had voted previously; it 
counted noses and made no allow 
for the fact that it was counting m 
REPUBLICAN noses. It was mer: 
big mass mailing to the better- 
homes, a mailing that ignored enti 
at least one-third of the populati: 
those who did not have phones or a 
and whose names appeared in 
books: When the Digest used vo 
lists in the larger cities, the ret: 
were markedly different from thos: 
ceived from areas where teleph 
names had been used exclusively, t! 
uncovering further proof that its : 
tem was wrong. The Digest poll | 
been fairly accurate in elections p: 
to 1932, but that was largely beca 
all classes voted on the same pat! 
up to that time. With the advent 
depression and the New Deal, how« 
class voting became a major consid 
ation, and the Digest in 1936 overlo 
ed the development—and that expla 
its great inaccuracy. 


How accurate are straw ballots and p: 


@ When taken on a planned, | 
portional basis, polls are genera 
quite accurate as to general tre! 
However, a margin of error is invol\ 
—four per cent in the case of the G 
lup poll, which is used by scores 
daily newspapers in all parts of | 
country. In surveying 48 states, | 
cost is so great that we give on 
meager consideration to the small 
politically insignificant areas (usual! 
because they would not affect the sil 
ation either way, except in the amou 


of percentage—for example, the SO! 


ID SOUTH, which goes consisten! 
Democratic in varying degrees fr: 
99 to 70 per cent). Thus, the p 
centage figures on such states may 
off proportionately, but that does 
affect the political position accord 


them in the poll’s state-by-state lin: 


up. 


The relief vote and the vote of t! 
poorer districts are generally diffic: 
to measure precisely, for this reaso 
in case of a PROTEST vote, as in 1! 
Willkie-Roosevelt race, persons on ! 
lief or under obligations to the part 


are reluctant to divulge their opinio! 


for fear that precinct captains a! 
ward committeemen will hear of the 
and perhaps take reprisals, The dou! 


ful vote in 1940 has been much heavi' 


than in the past in the larger cili 
and industrial states—a fact -whi 
has had some bearing on the accura‘ 
of all polls, 
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Broadly speaking, su! 
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vevs made in sparsely settled states 
and in farm states are more accurate 
than those made in big urban and 
(l manufacturing regions. Nevertheless 
the polling technique is so scientific 
today that it can be relied upon to give 
the general trend with fair precision. 


DER 
diy 
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Do the people, by their votes, actually 
elect the President of the United States? 


e Technically, no. The people do 
ot actually vote for President. They 
hoose ELECTORS who will meet in 
the 48 state capitals on December 16 to 
ect” a President and Vice President. 
until January 4, 1941, one day 


: r the opening of the 77th Congress, 
: the ballots be officially counted. 
© 


ig been sent to Washington by 
separate states, they will be -can- 
sed on that day by the President 
he Senate at a joint meeting of the 
ise and Senate, and the results will 
be formally announced. 

Few people realize it, but it is a 

t nonetheless that the ELECTORS, 

they so chose, would be perfectly 

thin their Constitutional rights to 
me any man they wanted on next 
ember 16—no matter how the 
iple voted on November 5. Of 
rse, custom and usage prevent any 
h reversal of the popular will, but 
Constitution definitely does not. 
1 more than 100 years, efforts 
been made from time to time to 
sh the Electoral College. This 
| require an amendment to the 
Constitution, and it is quite likely that 
ext Congress will consider such a 
isure. The reason for this is that 
ny important students of govern- 
ent regard the Electoral College as 
outmoded and unfair, Under the pres- 
ent system, the number of electors in 
each state is exactly the same as that 
state’s number of U. S. Representa- 
tives and Senators—531 for the nation 
as a whole, 

The smaller states each have two 
Senators and at least one Representa- 
live, which means each has at least 
three votes in the Electoral College. 
Consider Nevada, for example. In 
terms of votes, it is the smallest state in 
the Union, having cast a total of only 
14,000 ballots in the 1936 election. 
Even so, Nevada had three electoral 
votes in that year—one for every 
14,000 voters, New York, on the other 
hand had proportionately much less 
strength. Thus, in 1936, New York’s 
17 electoral votes represented one 
vote for every 117,000 ballots cast. 

Similar examples could be cited, but 
in justice to the Electoral College sys- 
tem, it must be borne in mind that 

is a sort of balance wheel, making 

more difficult for any group or 

nority to get the Presidency, just 
as the system of having two Senators 
from each state assures equal rights 
between small and large states. How- 
ever, there are unquestionably grave 
defects in the present system. 
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— following covers all last-minute ballots received up to November 1, show- 
ing variations from our previous polls. While these figures will reach our read- 
ers after the election, they should serve at least as a basis for judging just how the 


pre-election surveys stacked up against the actual vote. 
his own analysis of both PATHFINDER’s findings and those of Dr. Gallup. 
In fact, if 


we go to press, our figures clearly indicate an extremely close race. 


we concede all Border, Mountain and Pacific 


to win a majority of the 531 electoral votes. 
do not constitute a prediction. 


States to 


President 


Each reader can make 
As 


Roosevelt, 
Wendell Willkie gets only 266 electoral votes—just one over the number required 


As we give them here, our figures 
The Gallup figures are as of October 31, the 


newest available up to our press time (Dr. Gallup’s latest findings will not be 


published until the day before election): 


Roosevelt 


1940 Pluralities 


1936 as Indicated by 


Plurality PATHFINDER 
BORDER STATES 
EE 6 Sania anne 6 0-8 172,242 78,228(R ) 
OO eS ee 158,177 17,758(W) 
ER SE ae $02,152 64.779( W ) 
eee 254,847 100,100(CR ) 
ID Fk aia w oimg ated 180,567 157.500(R ) 
ft: a. ee 177,096 70,000(R ) 
FARM STATES 
ON A ES Reta 133,779 125,000( W) 
Sek cs ths dualendbe 66,793 166,152( W) 
TROON <n 2scevaes 348,350 7,392(W) 
NR rrr e 99,723 135.300(W) 
POOTE BOOMER os cccceed 90,249 33.0000 W ) 
South Dakota ..scccecces 34,160 26,790(W ) 
Wisconsin ...cc0s ° 422,156 112,560(W) 
LAKE STATES 
DE wii keeeed ites. SAS 85,000(W) 
EN cas, anars nd itaions 243,404 138,000( W ) 
NE cc cucees boce Shean 5O.57O0CW ) 
| SA Prerrerre rrr -- 619,413 149,500(W) 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
EY KW des rdtecs ass 53,289 22,400(R ) 
NED wci oWese¥iedsd 113,754 27,366(W ) 
a ee ee 59,427 3,.960(W ) 
ME . 54 No eheudas 96,092 33,6000R ) 
UE, ag Fete eS abi 20,002 7,520(R ) 
New Mexico ........ $4,128 18.750(W) 
So ts rnd be kk cee oe es 85,691 32.850(R ) 
EIEN. gv 8S vewaes 23,585 2.100(W) 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Copmmactiontt. ...2500<%5- 103,504 154,800(W ) 
NS Or oe (Landon’s) 55,800( W) 
Massachusetts ........ 174,103 205.800( W ) 
New Hampshire ...... 3,818 9, 200(W ) 
Rhode Island ....... 10,221 19,140°W) 
EE. den Caw nae (Landon’s) 46,200(W) 


PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Ne Tee 
Oregon 
NED 0. .eueo td oo 


SEABOARD STATES 


930,405 
144,027 


252,687 


224.664(R ) ° 
50,400(R 
36,0000 W ) 


GALLUP 


76,320(R 
136,600(R 


39,260 °W 


77.0000CR 
153.0007 R 
175.000(R 


100,000 (W 
162,540(W 


98.560(R 


98,400( W 
29 OOOO W 
15.6007 W 
26.800( W 


85.000(W 
103.5000 W 
116.700( W 


65,0000R 


44.800(R 
19,6807 R 
22,0007 R 
62,4007 R 
10,340(R 
15,6000 R 
15.0000 R 

4.200(R 


15,480(W 
24,.800( W 


42,000(R 


1.600(W 


33,000 (CR 


21,560 W 


544,640(R 
67,2000 R 
135.000(R 


7.800(R 
323,840(R 


124,040(W 


368,000CR 


212.800(R 

98,520(R 
195,480(R 
221,760(R 
284,900(R 
163,760(R 
102.500(R 
115,200(R 
578,000(R 
149,600(R 


1940 Electoral Vote 
as Indicated by 
PATHFINDER GALLUP 


11(R 


8(W 


15(W 

11(R 

11(R 
8(R 


11(W 


9° W 


11; W 


7(W 
1CW 
1(W 


12(W 


99(W 
14(W 
19cW 


26° W 


3(R 
6° W 


1(W 


1K 
RR 


3 
4(R 


WwW 


8(W 


5(W 


17(W 


4(W 


4(W 
3(W 


22(R 
5(R 


8(W 


3(R 


16(W 


17(W 


36(W 


11(R 
9(R 
7(R 
12(R 
10(R 
9(R 
13(R 
8(R 
23(R 
11(R 


W 


et ee ee 


a ee ee 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


inch 
8(R 


15(W 


11(R 
11(R 
8CR 


11(W 
9(W 


11(R 


7(W 
LC W 
4(W 
12(W 


29(W 
14(W 
19(W 


26(R 


3(R 


6(R ) 


4(R 
1h 
3(R 
3(R 
4(R 
3(R 


8(W 
5(W 


17(R 


1c W 


1k 


3(W 


22(R 
5(R 
8(R 


3(R 
16(R 


47(W 


36(R 


11(R 
9(R 
7(R 
12(R 
10(R 
9(R 
13(R 
8(R 
23(R 
11(R 








ae ss ats ee 15,688 13,000(R ) 
errr ee 363,528 48,576(W ) 
| ES Se 1,112,552 111,636( W ) 
Pennsylvania .......... 663,488 27,600(W ) 
SOLID SOUTH STATES 
ED ohiaie ge Sand ee 202,838 201,400(R ) 
NE os a's ceva ad 114,726 91,952(R ) 
ST IR a ES 170,869 181,000(R ) 
SE dies vee skesenes 218,422 203,280(R ) 
NE ere Ae 256,103 277,200(R ) 
PP rere. 152,875 160,200(R ) 
North Carolina ........ 392,858 350,000(R ) 
South Carolina .... 112,145 112,800(R ) 
GS Se ee 630,611 544,000(R ) 
WIR. a 08 ae a nd< 136,644 122,400(R ) 
EE ake6abhes<.sdactve ab 1,908,729 W) 
ee. J) ee es Oy 
NOTE: As listed above, the letters (R) and 
Willkie respectively and indicate states and 


(W) 


Willkie and 21 states and 198 electoral votes to Roosevelt. 
(not the latest) give 33 states and 340 electoral votes for Roosevelt and 15 states 


and 191 electoral votes to Willkie. 


~ 990,2807W) 
4.949,500(R ) 


represent 
votes credited to 


333(W) 
198(R ) 


Roosevelt 
them. 


ee ee Ne eee ee eee ee ee ee — ee ee 


— 


See ee 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


) 


M11 W) 
340(R ) 


and 


Sum- 
marizing the figures, PATHFINDER’s poll gives 27 states and 333 electoral votes to 


The Gallup findings 


One rather unusual thing shown by our poll 


is a popular vote for Roosevelt of 25,422,582, or 51.1 per cent of the estimated 


1940 total. 


At our press time, the Gallup poll gives the President 54 per cent. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Income and Jobs 
More money and more jobs for the 


American people. 

This was the news contained last 
week in statistics released by various 
government agencies reporting on busi- 
ness progress during 1940 and business 
prospects for 1941. 

During the first nine months of this 
year, Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones revealed, dollar income of the 
American people totaled $53,962,000,- 
000, an increase of $2,894,000,000 over 
the first three quarters of last year. 
He estimated that the total dollar 
income for 1940 would exceed $74,000,- 
000,000, approximately the 1930 level 
and a gain of more than $4,000,000,000 
over last year. 

In the over-all picture, the outlook 
for farmers was particularly bright. 
According to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the cash farm income during the 
first three quarters of this year (in- 
cluding government payments) totaled 
$6,175,000,000, compared with $5,791,- 
000,000 in the same period last year. 
The prediction was that total cash 
farm income in 1940 would be at least 
$9,000,000,000, compared with $8,518,- 
000,000 in 1939. The war-caused de- 
crease in farm exports, it was said, had 
been more than counter-balanced by 
increased domestic demand and a high- 
er general average of prices. 

No less heartening was Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins’s report on the 
increase in employment. By Septem- 
ber, 1941, she predicted, 6,000,000 more 
persons would be at work, leaving 
the unemployment problem virtually 
non-existent. 














Arbitration for Defense 


Not the least serious of possible 
“bottlenecks” in the nation’s defense 
program are disputes between busi- 
nessmen in their dealings with each 
other while working on defense con- 
tracts. 

To prevent such disputes, the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association last week 
was laying plans to get all businesses 
to use its arbitration machinery for 
settling conflicts cheaply and speed- 
ily, For a talking point, Association 
spokesmen had only to cite their 
organization’s successful history. 

Arbitration is a system whereby 
parties in a dispute agree to let a third 
party or parties—jointly selected by 
the disputants in advance — decide 
their quarrel! and to be bound by the 
decision. The American Arbitration 
Association, a non-profit organization, 
was founded in 1926 after New York 
and other states adopted laws grant- 
ing legal standing to private arbitra- 
tion. 

The A. A. A.’s arbitration machinery 
is simple and informal. The Associa- 
tion names the time and place for the 
hearing, and offers a list of qualified 
persons willing to servé as arbitrators. 


Random Statistics 


N THE East Texas oil field, dis- 
covered only 10 years ago, 26,000 
wells have produced  1,450,000,000 
barrels of oil, or one sixteenth of all 
the oil produced during the 80 years 
of the American oil industry ... 
@ It is estimated that Federal, state 
and local taxes collected in the U. S. 
during 1940 will amount to $15,150,- 
000,000 ... @ One single order for 
wire recently placed by the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps calls for 57,917 
miles of double wire. Stretched into 
a single wire, it would be enough to 
girdle the earth four times. The 
wire will cost $2,183,000 ... e 
Seeing American first this year, 16,- 
741,865 persons set a new record for 
the number of visitors to .national 
parks and monuments during the 
travel season which ended Sept. 30 
.. @ In Bermuda, with a popula- 
tion of about 32,000, more than 
18,000 bicycles are registered. 





—— es 


Since 1926, the Association has _be- 
come nation-wide in scope. On the 
national panel of arbitrators are 7,000 
businessmen, lawyers, teachers and 
engineers, among others, in 1,600 
cities. Since 1926 some 20,000 disputes 
have been submitted for arbitration in 
these tribunals. About 8,000 of these 
were settled before reaching the hear- 
ing rooms. Of the 12,000 awards made, 
only 6 per cent were appealed to the 
courts, and not more than 12 such 
cases were sent back by judges for re- 
hearing. As an example of the Associa- 
tion’s speed and economy, officials cite 
a case that was in the courts for six 
weeks, cost $9,000, and ended with the 
jury disagreeing. Arbitrators settled 
it in nine days at a cost of $507. 
Last week, the Association’s plan 
was to enlist the 7,000 members of its 
arbitration panel as “minute men” 
who would survey the defense indus- 
tries in their localities and urge their 
owners to join the 430 other trade 
groups now using the arbitration 
method in settling business disputes. 


eo 
Briefs 

@ The Agricultural Department 
tentatively estimates the 1940-’41 


world cotton crop at 30,500,000 bales, 
compared to 28,900,000 bales last 
season, 

@ Federal Housing Administrator 
Stewart McDonald predicts that 525,- 
000 new dwelling units will be built in 
this country by the end of 1940—the 
greatest number since 1928. 


q By a ruling of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, the Federal Wage-Hour Admin- 
istration has the right to force em- 
ployers to produce all pay roll records 
of their employees covered by the 
Wage-Hour law. This right was ques- 
tioned by the Montgomery, Ward & 
Co., which contended that the Wage- 
Hour Administration had no power to 
subpoena its records if it refused to 
produce them voluntarily. A Circuit 
Court of Appeals has just ruled against 
the company, and the Supreme Court 
refused to review the decision. 
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RELIGION 
“Time Off” for Religion 


Last April, the New York State 
legislature passed the so-called Coud- 
ert-McLaughlin law, requiring publi 
elementary schools to release childr: 
from classes one hour a week— if r 
quested to do so by their parents—f, 
religious instruction. 

Motive behind the law was the hy 
lief that ordinary Sunday school i: 
struction was inadequate and that 
should be supplemented by religix 
teaching on regular school time. | 
last week, several up-state communi- 
ties had put the program into effect, 
and New York City was preparing 
to do so. 

In issuing regulations for the pr 
gram, however, the New York Ci 
Board of School Superintendents mo 
ed warily. The regulations provide: 
(1) that any child would be release: 
from school on request of his parents 
during the last school session each 
Wednesday; (2) that any religious or- 
ganization could start a_religiou 
training program for the children 
(3) that no principal or teacher could 
comment on a child’s attendance or 
non-attendance in the religious class- 
es; and (4) that those classes must b: 
held outside the schools themselves. 

Enthusiastic about the whole idea, 
New York religious bodies were read) 
to go, with thé Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths preparing religious train 
ing centers in churches and synagogues 
in each of the city’s five boroughs. Th: 
program of the Protestants, who de 
cided to operate religious classes joint- 
ly, was the most advanced last week. 

But before the program could go 
into practice, it had to have the ap 
proval of the Board of Education. Last 
week, the Board had postponed action 
on the proposal for the third time, 
finally agreeing to hold public hear- 
ings on the question November 13. A! 
that hearing, it was expected the 
Board would hear a storm of protests 
from those who believed the scheme 
was a violation of the principle of 
separation of church and state. The 
Teachers Guild Associates predicted 
that “court action will be taken” for 
an interpretation of the law. 

ET ed eS TEMES 

. 

Briefs 


@ By proclamation of Pope Pius 
XII, November 24 will be a Roman 
Catholic day of “holy masses and pub 
lic prayer ... for the present needs 
of human society,” particularly peace. 
He asked that the prayers be accom 
panied by “acts of penance and by 
spiritual improvement in each one’s 
life.” 














-@ Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Bishop of 


London, England, reported that Ger- 
man bombs have destroyed or mad 
unusable 32 London churches, while 47 
other churches have been serious) 
damaged and “very many more” less 
seriously damaged. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Dispensable Parts 


A large percentage of Americans 
have had some portion of their bodies 
removed by operation. How many 
parts can we get along without? A 
good many, says Prof, G. H. Esta- 
brooks, who cites these “dispensable” 
parts in Scientific American: we can 
vet along with one lung and do well 
without a stomach or parts of the 
colon and intestines. We can part with 
the gall bladder, the spleen, the ap- 
pendix and one kidney. Even the 
bladder may be removed; and man 
can live with half a brain. In a pinch 
we can dispense with two quarts of 
blood. A man bereft of all these parts 

ould be in a pretty bad way, yet still 

ight survive, Estabrooks says. 





Life on Venus ? 


When laymen tell yarns about life 
other worlds, Mars is the planet 
ost frequently mentioned. Last week, 
is new light was shed on Mars, Venus 
too became a playground for the fic- 
iist’s fancy. 
Venus, the earth’s nearest neighbor, 
ibout 70,000,000 miles from the sun, 
23,000,000 closer than earth is. 
the Smithsonian Institution’s an- 

ual report, released last week, H. 
Spencer Jones, Astronomer Royal of 
Great Britain, speculates on the possi- 
bility that life may be just beginning 

Venus—as it did on earth countless 
enturies ago, when the first primitive 
ing things evolved from sea slime. 

Though Venus’s surface is obscured 
by heavy clouds, spectroscopic studies 
reveal no water vapor on the planet. 
his seeming discrepancy, says Jones, 

ay be explained by the fact that the 
atmosphere above those clouds is very 
dry. No free oxygen can be found on 
Venus, but much more carbon dioxide 
than on earth. 

“When life started on the earth,” 
says Jones, “there was probably plen- 
v of carbon dioxide but comparative- 
ly little oxygen. We seem to see in 
Venus a world where conditions are 
omewhat similar Any life on 
Venus can be, at the most, primitive 
plant life. Life may be in the process 
f gradual development. In millions 
f years, when life on earth may be 
earing extinction, Venus may be the 
home of higher and higher types of 
fe” 

\lthough a high order of life may 
nee have existed on Mars, Jones re- 
ports, at seems improbable now. No 

<ygen or carbon dioxide can be de- 
lected on Mars, though there is in- 
direct evidence of small amounts of 
oxygen. “Whether animal life can 
exist is doubtful. In Mars conditions 
probably resemble those that will 
probably prevail on earth many mil- 
lions of years hence, when most of our 
atmosphere will have been lost.” 
Does life exist elsewhere within the 





universe? Probably, says Jones. 
“There are about 100,000,000 universes 
accessible to observation, and we 
know not how many more beyond. If 
the proportion. of planets on which 
life can exist is not more than one in 
a million, the total number of planets 
where conditions are suitable for life 
may be considerable . . . though that 
life may be entirely different from 
any with which we are familiar.” 





Surgeons at Chicago 


The American College of Surgeons, 
founded in 1913, keeps a jealous eye 
on the practice of surgery and its 
standards. Fortnight ago 3,000 of its 
some 12,500 members met in Chicago 
to induct a new president (Dr. Everts 


Science Facts 


CCORDING to American Men of 
Science, Utah produces more 
scientists in proportion to its popu- 
lation than any other state. Aside 
from Canada and Newfoundland, 
Russia is the birthplace of the great- 
est number of foreign-born Amer- 
ican scientists . .. @ Although 
carbon makes up only one half to 
one and one half per cent of steel, 
it is by far the most important con- 
stituent, since it gives steel its quali- 
ties of hardness, thoughness and 
resistance to wear... @ The small- 
est number which can be expressed 
as the sum of two cubes in more 
than one way is 1729. It is the 
cube of 12 plus the cube of 1, and 
the cube of 9 plus the cube of 10 
@ The energy expended by the 
average bicycle rider in one minute 
of fast riding, if harnessed to a 
generator, produces less than .0018 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. 



















A. Graham of St. Louis), to discuss new 
techniques and to plan for the future. 
Among the reports were these: 


@ Sections of veins can now be 
spliced into damaged or diseased ar- 
teries, according to Dr. D. W. Gordon 
Murray of Toronto University. The 
university isolated heparin, the anti- 
blood-clotting element in the liver, 
which makes the operation possible. 
The first artery-splice was performed 
two years ago, when 3% inches of dis- 
eased popliteal artery, behind a young 
man’s knee, was replaced by a graft 
from the jugular vein. Injections of 
heparin prevented clotting and restor- 
ed circulation, while the vein section 
soon built itself up to meet arterial 
demands. 

e Wartime deaths by wound shock 
can be decreased by the use of barbi- 
turates, reported Brig. Gen. Raymond 
F. Metcalfe of the Army Medical Cen- 
ter. The drug produces a “twilight 
sleep” which delays wound shock for 
10 hours, or long enough to get badly 
wounded men back to fixed hospitals. 

® The pains of angina pectoris, a 
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heart disease, can be allayed by inject- 
ing pure ethyl alcohol into nerve relay 
centers in the neck, said Dr. Samuel 
Perlow of Chicago. The technique, de- 
vised by Dr. James White of Boston, 
has given complete relief in 40 per 
cent of the cases tried, and partial re- 
lief in 35 per cent. 

@ The plainest speaking at the Chi- 
cago meeting came from Dr. Harold F. 
Foss of Geisinger Memorial Hospital, 
Danville, Pa. Dr. Foss told his col- 
leagues that “a great deal of ill-advised 
and poorly-performed surgery is being 
done.” To patients and relatives an 
“unnecessary” and “bunglesome” ope- 
ration “may appear as a brilliant 
achievement,” while death from a 
“slovenly-performed operation” is “ac- 
cepted as inevitable.” Dr. Foss com- 
plained that a license to practice medi- 
cine permits any physician to operate. 

—_————— > 


Capsules 

G@ Searchlights that have a range of 
five and a half miles, penetrating the 
lower atmosphere into the strato- 
sphere, are being turned out for the 
army at the rate of two a day, General 
Electric reports. The 60-inch reflect- 
ing mirrors cast a 800 million candle- 
power beam. 


@ Four years ago Andy Little, Idaho 
sheep herder, stumbled across a red- 
dish outcrop of ore and staked out a 
claim. Today, report Idaho officials, 
the cinnabar deposit is producing 
quicksilver at the rate of 400 pounds a 
day. The current price of the war- 
essential metal is $142 per 76-pound 
flask. Last year the U. S. produced 
1,500 flasks. 


@ Patients suffering clean fractures 
of thigh and leg bones, which former- 
ly kept them in bed for weeks, can "be 
put back on their feet in 48 hours, 
reports Dr. R. Arnold Griswold of 
Louisville University Medical School. 
The feat is performed by driving steel 
pins through the binds to hold them 
together and support weight, while a 
non-padded cast is applied outside. 
Cast and pins are removed as the bone 
heals. 


gq A “mud lump” worm is cutting 
into the South Atlantic coast oyster 
trade, reports G. R. Lunz, Jr., in 
Science. The worm, Polydora Ciliata, 
steals a home inside the oyster shell, 
and the oyster covers the muddy spot 
with mother-of-pearl. The worm is 
not a parasite, save that it becomes an 
unwelcome tenant. Though it does 
not spoil the oyster’s edibility, it makes 
it unsightly and less marketable. 


@ The planet Mercury will appear 
as a small black disk crossing the face 
of the sun on November 11, reports Dr. 
Otto Struve of the University of Chi- 
cago. This transit of Mercury, which 
happens about 13 times in a century, 
will not occur again until 1953, and 
will not be visible again from America 
until 1973. Dr. Struve suggests that 
amateurs who have telescopes watch 
the transit by observing Mercury’s 
shadow on a paper placed beneath 
the eye-end of the telescope. 
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EDITORIAL 





To the American People 
ee HE Unity of Government which 
constitutes you one people, is 
also now dear to you. It is justly so; 
for it is a main pillar in the edifice of 
your real independence, the support of 
your tranquility at home, your peace 
abroad... 

“But as it is easy to foresee, that 
from different causes and from differ- 
ent quarters, much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken 
in your minds the conviction of this 
truth; as this is the point in your po- 
litical fortress against which the bat- 
teries of internal and external enemies 
will be most constantly and actively 
(though often covertly and insidious- 
ly) directed, it is of infinite moment, 
that you should properly estimate the 
immense value of your national Union, 
to your collective and individual hap- 
piness . The name of American, 
which belongs to you, in your national 
sapacity, must always exalt the just 
pride of Patriotism, more than any 
appellation deiived from lecal dis- 
criminations . . 

“One of the expedients of party to 
acquire influence, within particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opin- 
ions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrep- 
resentations: they tend to render alien 
to each other those who ought to be 
bound together... 


ee HIS Government, the offspring 
of our own choice... has a just 
claim to your confidence and support. 
Respect for its authority, compliance 
with its laws, acquiescence in its meas- 
ures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true Liberty . 
The very idea of the power and right 
of the people to establish govern- 
ment presupposes the duty of every 
individual to obey the... Government. 
“All obstructions to the execution 
of the Laws, all combinations and as- 
sociations, under whatever plausible 
character, with the real design to di- 
rect, controul, counteract, or awe the 
regular deliberation and action of the 
constituted authorities, are destructive 
of this fundamental principle, and of 
fatal tendency. They serve to organize 
faction, to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force—to put in the place 
of the delegated will of the nation, the 
will of a party, often a small but artful 
and enterprizing minority of the com- 
munity; and, according to the alternate 
triumphs of different parties, to make 
the public administration the mirror 














*—In the Most Solemn Manner” 


of the ill concerted and incongruous 
projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common councils... 


“Toward the preservation of your 
government, and the permanency of 
your present happy state, it is requisite, 
not only that you speedily discounte- 
nance irregular oppositions to its ac- 
knowledged authority, but also that 
you resist with care the spirit of in- 
novation upon its principles however 
specious the pretexts...; and re- 
member, especially, that for the effi- 
cient management of your common in- 
terests, in a country so extensive as 
ours, a government of as much vigour 
as is consistent+with the perfect se- 
curity of Liberty, is indispensable. 
Liberty itself will find in such a gov- 
ernment, with powers properly dis- 
tributed and adjusted, its surest 
guardian... 


ee have already intimated to you, 

| the danger of parties in the state 
... Let me now take a more compre- 
hensive view, and warn you in the most 
solemn manner against the baneful 
effects of the spirit of party, generally. 


“This spirit, unfortunately, is insep- 
arable from our nature, having its root 
in the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stifled, 
controuled, or repressed; but in those 
of the popular form, it is seen in its 
greatest rankness ... 


“The alternate domination of one 
faction over another, sharpened by the 
spirit of revenge natural to party dis- 
sention, which in different ages and 
countries has perpetrated the most hor- 


PATHFINDER 


rid enormities, is itself a fright! 
despotism ... The disorders and ; 
eries, which result, gradually inc! 
the minds of men to seek security 
repose in the absolute power of 
individual: and sooner or later 
chief of some prevailing faction m 
able or more fortunate than his c; 
petitors, turns this disposition to 
purposes of his own elevation, on 
ruins of Public Liberty. 

“Without looking forward to an 
tremity of this kind (which never' 
less ought not to be entirely out 
sight) the common and continual | 
chiefs of the spirit of party are s 
cient to make jt the interest and 
of a wise People to discourage 
restrain it. 































































“It serves always to distract 
Public Councils and enfeeble the P 
lic Administration. It agitates 
Community with ill founded jealou 
and false alarms; kindles the animo 
of one part against another, fom: 
occasionally riot and insurrection. 
opens the door to foreign influence 
corruption, which find a facilitated 
cess to the government itself thro: 
the channels of party passions 


e HERE is an opinion that par! 
in free countries are us: 
checks upon the administration of | 
Government, and serve to keep ali 
the spirit of Liberty. This within « 
tain limits is probably true; and 
Governments of a Monarchical ca 
-atriotism may look with indulgen 
if not with favour upon the spirit « 
party. But in those of the popu! 
character, in Governments purely ek 
tive, it is a spirit not to be encourag: 
From their natural tendency, it is c« 
tain there will always be enough « 
that spirit for every salutary purpo: 
And there being constant danger of e 
cess, the effort ought to be, by for: 
of public opinion, to mitigate and as 
sauge it. A fire not to be quenched; 
demands a uniform vigilance to pr 
vent its bursting into flame, lest, i 
stead of warming it should consum: 


“It is important, likewise, that t! 
habits of thinking in a free count: 
should inspire caution in those e: 
trusted with its administration, to co 
fine themselves within their respectiy 
Constitutional spheres, avoiding in t! 
exercise of the powers of one depa! 
ment to encroach upon another 
If, in the opinion of the People, t! 
distribution or modification of t! 
Constitutional powers be in any pa 
ticular wrong, let it be corrected by 
amendment in the way which the Co 
stitution designates.—But let there |! 
no change by usurpation; for thou 
this, in one instance, may be the i 
strument of good, it is the customa 
weapon py which free governme! 
are destroyed . .-.” 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON 
From the Farewell Address 
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Baptism in the House 


ar ar oh Py 


BSESSED as we are with odd 
O facts, we rubbed our hands hap- 
pily last month when we bumped into 
one right here in our town. It’s about 
the first baby ever baptized in the 
chamber of the House of Representa- 

VCS. 
it happened on October 17, without 
advance ballyhoo. While the 
was not in session, Mr. and 
R. J. Coar (he’s in charge of the 
Capitol’s radio room) took their 4- 
ith-old son, R. J. Coar, Jr., down 
the floor of the House chamber. 
rhere, while Representative Frank W. 
Boykin, Democrat of Alabama and a 
riend of the family, looked on, the 
hild’s paternal grandfather—the Rev. 
\rthur J. Coar, pastor of the First 
irish Community Church of Pem- 
oke. Mass.—baptized him. Asked 


CAPITAL CHAT 











why the House Chamber was selected 
for the ceremony, Mrs. Coar declared: 
“We dedicated him to God and his 
country.” 

We think that was nice. We relate 
the episode so that you can squelch 
smart alecks who ask you questions 
you can’t answer. When they pop such 
a question, ask them whether they 
know about the first baby ever bap- 
tized in the House of Representatives. 
Then let them have it. 


Historic Handbill 


N 1814, when the British bombarded 





Fort McHenry near Baltimore, 


Francis Scott Key wrote “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Every schoolboy knows that, and we 
hesitate even to mention it. But what 
the schoolboy may not know—at least 








Lawrence E, Pitzer... corn husker extraordinary 


“Ree Beas wae 


’. Lorillard Co. 


Speaking of 
Champions... 


Champ Pitzer is one of 
the many farm cham- 
pions who vote Union 
Leader the champion 
among tobaccos—for 
pipe or cigarette. Says 
Lawrence 
“Union Leader scores 
high with me. I’ve 
smoked enough Union 
Leader to know it’s a 
mild, mellow tobacco 
that really satisfies.” 





When Lawrence Pitzer 
clinched his fifth Indiana 
corn husking champion- 
ship October 27th, 1939, 
he set a new state record 
of 34.564 bushels— which, 
if you know your corn 
husking, is a man’s size 





80-minute performance. 
Pitzer battled his way to 
victory on a soggy, rain- 
soaked field against the 
toughest kind of competi- 
tion—fifteen contestants, 
including two former state 
champions. 
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we didn’t, until now—was that Key 
couldn’t get a single Baltimore news- 
paper to print his song. The reason 
was that every newspaperman and edi- 
tor in town had stopped work to shoul- 
der a gun against the foe. 

So Key had his verses printed on 
small handbills, 8 by 64% inches. No- 
body knows what happened to the 
original batch of first copies; today 
they are among the rarest pieces of 
early Americana. In fact, only two 
copies are known to survive. One is in 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. The 
other—and this brings us to the point 
of our story—has just been acquired 
by the Library of Congress, and has 
been brought to Washington, where 
any visitor can see it. 

The Library is justly proud of the 
handbill, for it now has a virtually 
complete collection of all early edi- 
tions of the national anthem. About 
the only thing it lacks to make its col- 
lection perfect is the first full manu- 
script draft. Walters Art Gallery has 
it, and—despite all the Library’s bland- 
ishments—has so far refused to part 
with il. 





















Pitzer, 














Smooth . .. Union Leader 
has been famous for smooth 
mellowness for more than a 
third of a century— because 
its choice hill-grown Ken- 
tucky Burley is that kind 
of tobacco. And it’s brought 
to the peak of perfection by 
long aging in oaken casks, 
All harshness is eliminated 
by aspecial “bite-removing” 
process. Try a tin today—a 
finer smoking treat in pipe 
or cigarette. 


UNION 
LEADER 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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Pierre Laval 


EFORE the fall of France, cynical 

Frenchmen sipping their aperi- 
tifs in Parisian cafes were fond of 
pointing out that the name Laval 
could be spelled from left to right or 
from right to left without changing 
the result. 

The sipping of aperitifs is now for- 
bidden, but the French are still cyn- 
ical. Witnessing the decrees rolling 
relentlessly from the Vichy govern- 
ment, they say, “The voice is the voice 
of Petain, but the hand is the hand of 
Laval.” 

And meetly enough, Laval can re- 
verse his policies as easily as he can 
reverse the spelling of his name—an 
important fact, now that it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that behind 
the facade of 84-year-old Marshal Pe- 
tain, he is—as far as Germany permits 
—the real ruler of France. Moreover, 
there are signs that he is more than 
willing to dance to the Nazi tune, In 
fact, as news that France was ready to 
cooperate with Germany throbbed 
over the world’s cables last week (see 
page 8), there were many who has- 
tened to proclaim that the 57-year-old 
Vice Premier of the French state had 
proved what they had long felt—Laval 
was no friend of democracy. 

But despite last week’s news, there 
are others who assert that Laval’s 
readiness to play ball with the Nazi 
conquerors is not attributable to any 
fundamental approval of a totalitarian 
regime. Indeed, some of them doubt 
that Laval has any fundamental phil- 








osophy of government at all. They 
suspect, rather, that his present 


actions are merely the climax of a 
career built upon opportunism and 
advanced by a shrewd method of hop- 
ping on the winning side. 


e¢y,\ ASCIST” is just one of the labels 

that have been pinned on Laval. 
Because he was born in the province of 
Avergne from which coal and wood 
dealers have traditionally come, he has 
been known in slang as “le Bougnat,” 
which means figuratively “coal and 
wood man.” It is said that his father 
was a descendant of the Moorish in- 
vaders, and Laval’s appearance in 
many ways would seem to confirm the 
statement, for he is short and swarthy 
with thick lips, and heavy, black, oily 
hair. From his peasant ancestry, too, 
he doubtless inherited the energy that 
makes it possible for him to work as 
much as 18 hours a day over long 
periods. 

Pierre started work early. Vil- 
lagers recall that at the age of 11 he 
drove the town’s coach with one hand 
and held a book in the other. When a 
priest found that the book was a Greek 
grammar, he was so impressed that he 
tutored Laval free (Laval is a Roman 
Catholic). But despite this auspicious 
educational start, Laval is far from a 





scholar today. In contrast to many 
erudite French diplomats, he has no 
interest in the abstract, in art, or in 
literature; he prides himself on being 
a “realist.” 

For two years he taught school and 
then passed the bar examination, Next, 
like a story-book hero, he went to the 
city to make his fortune before re- 
turning to his home town to marry the 
mayor’s daughter and to buy the chat- 
eau which towered over his modest 
boyhood home. 

In France, as in the United States, 
law is one of the surest roads to polit- 
ical activity, and in 1914 Laval was 
elected a deputy to Parliament from 
the Paris suburb of Aubiervilliers. 
Aubiervilliers was one of the most 








International 


Laval Is an Adroit Fence-Hopper 


radical sections of the city, which 
troubled Laval not at all. In fact, he 
was elected on the Socialist ticket, 
and at one time voted for the affilia- 
tion of the party with the Communist 
Third International. (It is reported— 
whether true or not, it is typical— 
ihat at the same time he worked with 
the party that opposed the move. 
“Laval,” said the French, “is trying 
to save both his faces.”) 

He remained a deputy until 1919. 
Then when the Socialist party was 
soundly beaten at the polls, Laval 
promptly stopped being a Socialist. 
Since then his trend in the other di- 
rection has been rapid. It was five 
years before he again moved into the 
public eye—this time by entering the 
Ministry of Public Works—after build- 
ing up his fortuhe and establishing his 
invaluable contacts with all types of 
people, 

Laval is a wealthy man, but no one 
seems to know exactly how he made 
his money. Rumors say that he profit- 
ed by supplying munitions during the 
war, that advance information made 
it possible to speculate on the rise and 
fall of the franc. He owns Paris real 
estate, a newspaper and a mineral 











spring. But despite his financia] ip 
terests, the fingers of scandal hav. 
never smeared Laval as they have 
many other French politicians. It 
probable that he grew rich simply !y 
cause he was a good businessman an 
a good corporation lawyer. 
Certainly, it was as a businessma 
that he conducted France’s affai: 
both as Foreign Minister and as P; 
mier, between 1931 and 1935. It w 
during that time that he earned t! 


title of “Europe’s prize traveli: 
salesman.” Accompanied by his on 


daughter, Jose, wearing his habitu 
white tie, and smoking incessan|! 
(80 cigarettes a day), he journey 
to the capitals of the world, and eve: 
where he went his methods were ty; 
ically Laval. During this period, 
discussed France’s war debt wi 
President Hoover in Washington, a 
he sought to create good will in G: 
many by journeying to Berlin—t 
first French Premier to do so since t 
war of 1914-18. No one has ever clai 
ed that he is a great statesman, with 
implications of power over the ma 
es; he is more a “corridor” politici 
talking smoothly and efficiently | 
hind the scenes to the right people 

While Laval left no doubt that 
thought the dictators had just gri 
ances and should be appeased, his p: 
icy during the first years of his pu 
lic career was colored by the perp: 
ual French fear of Germany. As pr: 
tection against her, he worked out se 
eral alliances, including one with S: 
viet Russia. But it was on Italy tha 
he turned his chief weapons of ta 
and intrigue. 





N 1935, he reached an agreemen! 
with Mussolini that was described 


as settling the outstanding difficulti 
between the two countries. 
hopes that this would present an ull 
mate solution of Franco-Italian pro) 
lems died along with the Ethiopia' 
on desert sands. Laval had apparent! 
no objections to the conquest of Ethi 


opia by Italian legions. In fact, h 
and Sir Samuel Hoare of Britai 


worked out a plan whereby Italy wa 
granted a sizeable slice of the Africa: 
kingdom, but world reaction to thi 
was so bad that it was quickly dro; 
ped, and Italy joined the Axis. Aj 
parently that is one of the reason 
why Laval is bitter about the Englis 
today. Because most Britons favor: 
sanctions against Italy in the Eth 
opian aggression, he blames them fo 
driving Mussolini to an alliance wi! 
Germany rather than with France. 


Shortly after his Ethiopian deal had 


failed, Laval went out of power i! 
France. But he was still lurking of! 
stage, and as soon as German troo] 
broke through at Sedan he start 
moving out toward the footlights onc 
more, In the role he has assumed fo! 
whatever reason—as an opportunist 
desire for personal advantage, or 

sincere belief that he is_ helpin 
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But th: 


France—Laval is showing that he is 


willing to cooperate with the Nazis 


It remains to be seen whether tha! 


cooperation may not tax even so adroil 


a fence-hopper as he. 


; 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





. 


Do U. S. citizens vote for President on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November because the U. S. Constitu- 


tion decrees it? 


e The Constitution does not declare 
the time when the states should vote 
for Presidential electors. In fact, in 
‘he nation’s first 13 Presidential elec- 
tions, there was no uniform election 
iav among the states, each state choos- 

electors on the October or Novem- 
day that seemed most convenient. 
Huring the 1828 Presidential election, 
example, the voting began on Oct. 
{ in Ohio and Pennsylvania and ended 
n Tennessee on Nov. 14. Finding this 
vstem troublesome and _ inefficient, 
Congress in 1848 passed a law causing 
ill states to vote on the first Tuesday 
fter the first Monday in November. 
(hat Federal statute has not been 
changed since. 


How will the pay of draftees in the Unit- 
States Army compare with the pay of 
onscripts in some of Europe’s armies? 


e Pay in the United States regular 
ny is the highest in the world. The 
e will hold true for men drafted 
der the Selective Service Act. After 
first four months in the service 
«21 a month, the base pay of draftees 
vill be $30 a month, or roughly a dol- 
lar a day. How this compares with 
the base pay of unmarried conscripts 
in 10 foreign armies is shown in the 
following table compiled recently by 
Leland Stowe, famed’ foreign corre- 
pondent for the Chicago Daily News 
value in dollars based on official ex- 
change rates): 


Pay 
Army Per Month 

Deities © (Ge, ticis cote edie soe . .$15.17 
GOTO ont east ddan ck hea 6.00 
HAE ch eddc hen nee meted eta 1.50 
PIU eS actin ce dees we 1.18 
DREN wiv cae bo swe os onaeed 85 
Preis arc ckaveiesdeedanserec 30 
FREE “kwilln ss catawewe< sb wl 
Greek Coecceesceeeseseeeeeeeeeees 25 
ee ak ee eatacd 20 


urkish .05 


How old is the Statue of Liberty? 


e Last week the Statue of Liberty on 
Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor 
“celebrated” its 54th birthday. A gift 
from the then-powerful Republic of 
France, the 225-ton Statue was unveil- 
ed on Oct. 26, 1886. 


* * * 


What portion of Japan’s raw silk output 
does the United States buy? 


© The United States annually pur- 
chases 90 per cent of Japan’s raw silk 

-Japan’s chief single export commod- 
ity. In 1939 this item had a value of 
more than $105,000,000, representing 
two-thirds of the total U. S. import 
trade with Japan. Despite increasing 
tensionin the Far Eastern situation and 





a slight decline in the value of U. S. ex- 
ports to Japan, the value of imports 
from Japan during the first seven 
months of 1940 showed a $9,735,000 
increase over the January-July 1939 
total, due largely to the higher price 
of raw silk. 


Is a child born in the United States of 
alien parents a citizen of the U. S.? Are 
children born in foreign countries of nat- 
ural born or naturalized American parents 
citizens of the United States? 


e All children born in the United 
States are natural born citizens, no 
matter who their parents. The second 
question is covered by Section 1993, 
U. S. Revised Statutes: “All children 
born out of the limits and jurisdiction 
of the United States, whose fathers 
were or may be at the time of their 
birth citizens thereof, are declared to 
be citizens of the United States; but 
the rights of citizenship shall not de- 
scend to children whose fathers never 
resided in the United States.” Thus 
any child born anywhere to an Amer- 
ican father is a citizen, except those 
children whose fathers, though citi- 
zens, have never lived in this country. 


. . . 


What was the shortest 


President? 


e William H. Harrison, the 9th 
President of the United States, died of 
pneumonia one month after his inaug- 
uration. 


term of any 


W hat is the longest verse in the Bible? 


e Esther 8:9 is said to be the long- 
est verse in the Bible, and Gospel of 
John 11:35 is said to be the shortest. 


* * * 


Why are the written records of meetings 
called the minutes? 


e Originally the records of a meet- 
ing were taken down in small or 
minute characters, hence the name. 
These small letters were corrected and 
engrossed, that is, written in large or 
gross letters in permanent form. 


* . * 


Does a person have to take pennies in 
payment for a debt? 


@ Nickels and one-cent pieces are 
legal tender only for amounts up to 25 
cents. In other words, a person would 
not have to accept payment for a debt 
of more than 25 cents in pennies or 
nickels. 


Do mice ever sing? 


@ Some individuals of various spe- 
cies, including the well-known house 
mouse, are capable of making sounds 
which resemble the faint warblings 
of a canary, 

















































































RED DEVIL’S CAKE 
2 cups pastry 1 cup sugar 
flour 2 eggs 





114 teaspoons Arm 2 squares (2 ozs.) 
ammer or unsweetened 
Cow Brand chocolate 
Baking Soda 1 teaspoon vanilla 


14 teaspoon salt 34 cup sour milk or 
% cup butter or buttermilk 
other shortening 4 cup boiling water 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift three 
times with the baking soda and salt. 2. 
Cream the butter until light and lemon 
colored. Add sugar gradually, beating 
after each addition until light and fluffy. 
3. Slowly add the eggs which have been 
beaten until they are almost as stiff as 
whipped cream. Gradually add the choco- 
late which has been melted and cooled, 
4. Stir the vanilla into the milk. Alter- 
nately add the dry ingredients and the 
milk, beating until smooth after each 
addition. Add the boiling water and beat 
in well. §. Turn into a greased cake pan, 
Bake. Frost with soft chocolate icing. Let 
cake stand two hours before cutting, to 
allow the red color to develop. 


Amount: Two 8-inch layers 
Temp.: 350°F. Time: 25-30 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 
Send for free recipe book and set 
of bird cards in natural color. 





















(Please print name and address) 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Buckwheat Cake 


Traditionally, the American buck- 
wheat cake is a batter mixture cooked 
on a griddle and served for fall and 
winter breakfasts with sausage and 
sirup. But buckwheat has cake-mak- 
ing as well as pancake possibilities. 
Baking tests made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics show that buck- 
wheat flour is not suitable for fine- 
textured, delicate cakes, but is excel- 
lent for such dessert cakes as ginger- 
bread, spice cake, upside-down cake 
and drop cookies. Moreover, buck- 
wheat flour is excellent for waffles, 
baking powder biscuits, brown bread 
and yeast bread, 

In making these cakes and bread, 
all the cook has to do is to use stand- 
ard recipes, substituting buckwheat 
flour for part of the white flour called 
for. Best results, the Bureau says, 
come from using a smaller proportion 
of buckwheat than white flour. Here 
is the Bureau’s recipe for buckwheat 
gingerbread: 

e Ingredients: One and a fourth 
cups buckwheat flour; one and a half 
cups sifted white flour; one cup milk; 








3151. This background frock features figure-flat- 
tering lines and sophisticated simplicity. Sizes 14 to 
> a Sizes 36, 334 yds. 39-in. fabric for dress; 15, yds. 
or bolero 


2558. The long torso look, as exemplified in this 


two-piece dress is important fashion news for Fall 
and Winter. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 16, 334 yds. 39-in 


Each pattern 15 cents. More ideas for Christ- 
mas gifts to make yourself are included in our 
Fashion Book. Send for your copy now! The 


price is 15 cents—just 10 cents when ordered 
with a pattern. Address the PATHFINDER Pat- 
tern Department, 121 West 19th St., New York 
City. 








Sew-Your-Own Styles 


one cup molasses; one-half cup sugar; 
one-half cup melted fat; two eggs, 
beaten; two teaspoons baking powder; 
one teaspoon cloves and cinnamon 
mixed; one-half teaspoon soda, and 
one-half teaspoon salt. 

e Directions: Sift the dry ingredi- 
ents together three times. Ther com- 
bine the eggs, milk and melted fat and 
add this to the dry ingredients. Next 
stir in the molasses. Bake in shallow 
pans in a moderate oven for 30 to 40 


minutes, 
RHO 


Apple Pie 


Fall apples are always best for pie- 
making because they are tart. Choose 
apples that cook through evenly and 
do not lose their shape. Peel your 
apples and slice them not more than a 
fourth of an inch thick. Put the slices 
(five cups for a nine-inch pie) into the, 
lower crust. Sprinkle the slices with 
one and a half cups sugar mixed with 
two teaspoons cinnamon and one- 
fourth teaspoon salt (one teaspoon 
nutmeg may be substituted for the 
cinnamon), Then spread two or three 
tablespoons butter over the top and 


fabric. Hat Pattern No. 3425, one size, adaptable to 
any headsize, must be ordered separately. 


2510. Your housedress can be becoming, too. This 
one has a slimming uplift waist and a new-looking 
white collar. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 314 yds. 39-in. 
fabric, %g yd. contrasting. 


2544. Dignity and distinction combine to make this 
simple dress the favorite of the chic woman. Sizes 
16 to 50. Size 36, 374 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


2542. For the busy days ahead you'll need a new 
housedress. Why not choose this comfortable frock 
with its big pockets and button-front? Sizes 14 to 
48. Size 36, 4°4 yds. 35-in. fabric. 


3495. On Christmas morning, surprise your little 
girl with these patriotic costumes for her doll. A 
sailor dress, an aviatrix outfit and a Red Cross uni- 


.form are all included in the pattern. Designed for 
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put on the top crust. Decorate with 
a few artistic holes to allow the steam 
to escape and bake just 10 minutes in 
a hot over. Finally, reduce the heat 
and allow to cook slowly until done. 
io 


Maple Baked Beans 


Beans are a cool weather food and 
the following recipe offers anothe; 
way to add variety in serving them. 

e@ Ingredients: Two quarts beans. 
two cups maple sirup, one cup ch 
sauce, one cup water, one-fourt! 
pound bacon, two teaspoons salt anc 
one-fourth teaspoon pepper. 

@ Directions: Place beans in 
greased baking dish and cover wit! 
mixture of rest of ingredients, Bak: 
four hours in moderate oven, 


Left-over Turkey 

Whether you observe Thanksgiving 
on the new or traditional date, « 
both, left-over turkey is likely to b 
come a problem a day or so after thx 
big feast. But that problem can 
quickly solved if you keep this sug 
gestion in mind—a highly palatab|: 
method of using almost any meat left 
over. After carving every morsel fro: 
the carcass of the bird, prepare 
cream sauce in the regular manne: 
But instead of letting it go as mer 
cream sauce, season it generous! 









14, 16, 18 and 20-in. dolls. For fabric requirement 
see pattern. 


2526. Scraps from your workbasket make these 


amusing stuffed animals. The horse, dog and ele 
phant are all included in the pattern. For fabr! 
requirements, see pattern. 
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with paprika and add chopped or 
sliced ripe olives. Pour the hot sauce 
ver the turkey and serve. 


( 





Pigs in Blankets 

For this delicious fall repast you 
need the following ingredients: some 
vsood-sized fresh oysters, pepper, fine 
dry bread or cracker crumbs, and thin 
strips of bacon. 

Dust the oysters with pepper and 
roll in the crumbs. Then roll up one 
large oyster in a strip of bacon and 
fasten With a toothpick. Place bacon- 
wrapped oysters in pan and bake in 
hot oven until bacon is crisp and the 

rumbs are browned—about 20 min- 


ules. 
a_i 


Week’s Hints 
q Rain spots can be removed from 


suede shoes by rubbing with fine em- 
ery board. e 


q To keep hot fat from splattering, 
sprinkle a little flour or salt in it 
before frying. 


@ Fresh tomatoes are richer in vita- 
in C than most other vegetables. 


@ To have a flaky pie crust, add a 
teaspoon of vinegar to the cold water 
sed in making it, 


© To prevent rust in the stove oven, 
e the door open for an hour after 


ng 


© Endive, Chinese cabbage, spin- 
and kale, with hot dressing, are 
excellent fall salad greens. 


—Glass Garden 








You Can Quickly Make One 


How obliging glass gardens are! Any place in 
r home one type or another will flourish, asking 
care and almost no water. 
fect for desk or bookshelf is the terrarium we've 
red. Its jolly red-berried wintergreen and creep- 
ranberry thrive without direct sunlight and so 
e little evergreens. 
miocks, pines and junipers are easy to grow, 


1 miniature Christmas trees And you may 
a sprig of polypody, for this little evergreen fern 
ves shade 


32-page booklet gives directions for terrariums 

h gardens of all kinds. Tells how to raise 
and orchids, make bottle and landscaped 
grow kitchen window herb gardens. 


; 











Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “Glass Gar- 
dens and Novelty Indoor Gardens” to PATH- 
FINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New 
| York City, N. Y. 


oan following booklets are also available at 15c 
oa 
No. 112—*‘How to Make Slip Covers.” 


No. 178—*Decorative and Useful - 
one Can Make.”’ 4 ap ye enone 


KL 








NAMES 


As head of a famous $1,000,000,000 
utility holding company before its col- 
lapse, the late SAMUEL INSULL re- 
ceived a salary of $500,000 a year. In 
addition he made profits on security 
deals. Despite these sums, a final ac- 
counting of the Probate Court of Chi- 
cago revealed last week that his estate 
totaled only $9,091, while claims 
against it were $4,114,000. 


* * . 





A Louisiana grand jury has found 
LEON C. WEISS, prominent member 
of the old Huey Long machine, guilty 
on three charges of using the mails to 
defraud in connection with the con- 
struction of Leche Hall at Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute. He faces a 
maximum penalty of five years in 
prison and a fine of $1,000 on each 
count, 


* * 7 


In Los Angeles, Calif., BOB GREG+ 
ORY, English wrestler, won a divorce 
from VALERIE BROOKE GREGORY, 
daughter of SIR CHARLES VYNER 
BROOKE, the white.rajah of Sarawak. 
At the same place, actress ELAINE 
BARRIE answered divorce proceed- 
ings of her actor husband JOHN 
BARRYMORE by filing her own suit, 
in which she charged the actor had 
caused her “grievous mental distress.” 
In Hollywood, meanwhile, MARION 
TALLEY, who made her operatic de- 
but at 19, started divorce proceedings 
against ADOLF ECKSTROM, New 
York music teacher. She recently won 
custody of their five-year-old daugh- 
ter after a court battle. 


* * * 


In London, PHIL SCOTT, former 
British heavyweight champion who 
was knocked out so often when he 
came to the U. S. that he was called 
England’s “horizontal lion,” stopped 
laboring as an air-raid warden long 
enough to remark, “I used to think 
boxing was hard work.” 

Flustered when a_ long-distance 
telephone call aked why she wasn’t in 
New York to appear on a radio pro- 
gram, DOROTHY MAYNOR, Negro 
soprano, agreed to sing over the ’phone 
from her dressing room in Utica, N. Y. 
After she had finished her song, valued 
at several hundred dollars at her cur- 
rent concert rate, she found the call 
was a hoax, 

In Los Angeles, Calif., GRETA GAR- 
BO, enigmatic film actress, filed an ap- 
plication for U. S. citizenship. The 
Swedish-born star of such pictures as 
“Grand Hotel” and “Queen Christina,” 
said she was 35 and unmarried. 

CAMILIEN HOUDE, Mayor of Mon- 
treal, who was placed in an intern- 
ment camp by the Canadian govern- 
ment because of his anti-war speeches, 
had his plans for a re-election cam- 
paign blocked by a government order 
forbidding an interned person to hold 
office. 


RELIEF FOR PAROXYSMS OF 


WHOOPING COUGH 


AND SPASMODIC 





If your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


FRE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of all pub- 


lishers listed in our 46th 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 

latest “‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 
today for our new 1941 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 103 
564-566 West Monroe St.. Chicago. Illinois 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diese! Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. Learn on modern equipment with tools under ex need 
instructors. Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings m 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


















DR. CARMICHAEL'S, 


DENTAL ‘PLAT 


ONE MINUTE CLEANSER — 


wear teeth all the time, no soaking. 
Kemoves bacterial film. food deposits 
stains. Plates «parkling clean 

Write today, liberal sample. 


THE RUSSELL COMPANY 
920 $. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Special Low Rates 
To Schools 


In the improved PATHFINDER we are 
doing our best to give teachers, for only 
$1.00 a year, a better and more complete 
digest and explanation of world news 
plus more interesting facts about im- 
portant people than can be found in 
other news magazines costing four and 
five times as much. For classroom 
use, PATHFINDER’s rate is rock bottom. 


One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of 6 or more to one address 










See what 


5 copies for 20 weeks 
10 copies for 10 weeks 
$ 20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for 4 weeks 
50 copies for 2 weeks 


100 copies for 1 week 
will buy 


Sample Copies One Week Free 


For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 
journal in America’s schools and the busy 
teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDER 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
is accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 
alcoholic or other objectionable adver- 
tising. Maximum service at minimum 
cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER-Washington D. €. 
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ROOKIE LIFE— 


(Continued from page 4) 


eliminate men with contagious dis- 
eases. 

Though a selectee may express a 
preference for a branch of the service 
—infantry, cavalry, air corps, or ar- 
tillery-—his preference will carry less 
weight than his talents and abilities. 
Armies of today are composed of spéc- 
ialists—accountants, bakers, mechan- 
ics, perhaps a thousand other cate- 
gories. To determine the position for 
which each trainee is best fitted the 
Army will first give him tests. 

The first test—an hour-long test of 
the recruit’s ability to learn—grades 
him into one of five groups: (1) Very 
superior intelligence—a rating earned 
by about seven men in each 100; such 
men will be watched closely as po- 
tential officer material; (2) superior 
intelligence—a rating accredited to 
about 24 per cent of the men, who thus 
have a good chance to rise to cor- 
porals or sergeants; (3) average in- 
telligence—about 38 in every hun- 
dred; (4) inferior intelligence—about 
24 per cent; and (5) very inferior 
intelligence (found in about seven per 
cent). The latter rating may cause 
discharge from the Army. 


.. . Food, Clothes, More Tests 


After the mental test, the recruit 
will be allowed to rest a few moments, 
wash, receive a metal mess-kit and 
line up for mess—the first of 1,092 


The State Quotas 











Army meals to which he will be en- 
titled during his year of training. In 
most cases, his first meal will be eaten 
from a mess-kit. Later meals will be 
more elaborate, with meat two or three 
times a day, garnished with plenty of 
fresh vegetables, and fruit. Army 
meals are said to be better than they 
used to be—the result of careful selec- 
lion and training of chefs. 

After lunch, a skilled Army inter- 
viewer, who has just learned the re- 
cruit’s intelligence grade, will seek to 
determine whether he has any special 
qualifications. If he has, they will be 
tested later. In the meantime, the in- 
ducted men move on to shower rooms, 
from which they pass in complete 
nudity before a battery of Army phy- 
sicians and surgeons. The medical 
examination is “cafeteria style.” 
Stricter than the civilian doctors, the 
Army medical men will weed out 
numerous borderline cases. Army ex- 
perts predict that about 1,500,000 of 
the approximately 5,500,000 otherwise 
eligible men will be eliminated. 

Accepted recruits will next have 
their fingerprints taken, and be vac- 
cinated against smallpox and typhoid 
fever. -assing to the supply room, 
they will be outfitted with uniform, 
underclothes, socks and other clothing. 
From the quartermaster, the recruit 
will also get a blue barracks bag, con- 
taining towels, bedclothing, a first-aid 
kit, and other equipment (except 
arms, which are not issued until the 
rookie soldier is trained to use them). 
When the “processing” is complete 





ETWEEN now and July of next year, 800,000 of the nation’s young men will 
enter the Army for selective military training. Grouped according to the 
nine Army Corps Areas, the figures below show the approximate number of 
recruits that will come from each state to make up the total. As the most 
populous state in the Union, New York will be called upon to meet the highest 


quota—114,796. 


FIRST CORPS AREA 


State Quota 
OPE LCT Tee 8,421 
SE Sy er ee ere 3,081 
eT ee 20,556 
aw Hampshire. ... 2.0.0 1,579 
gS BPE Ae ee 3,118 
EE CIS os Cae etaed 1,206 
SECOND CORPS AREA 
0 SRA 2 eer 1,329 
CS PES 5 Se 32,170 
Tf ee eee eo ee 114,796 
THIRD CORPS AREA 
Dist. of Columbia ......«... 3,982 
CE hoc ls olsGia pate oben 12,564 
ag OP as = 61,522 
OS SN Per eee 9,749 
FOURTH CORPS AREA 
MA... Sccaey nan eaw’ 13,711 
IR? Se crise 6) Wile an'aeaide 10,370 
BINED Cscnc 3-6 o-p:0edareleGin Wao nes 12,972 
EE PE EE ee 15,084 
EE oc ass 0 baie emintien'e 12,759 
PrGwts CarOhina «.scccecvcess 15,613 
OEE SMPORMAE 6.00 csiecsesese 5,957 
BPE re re 14,229 
FIFTH CORPS AREA 
OS PP ee oe ee 21,087 
Ee ds cs wows aeaeeeeee 9,154 
Es a ner oe -» 82,497 
Ok Weems .... vc as cunees - $8,454 


SIXTH CORPS AREA 


State Quota 
NG WD catia oho welina pei 62,223 
EE OG PE ee 47,282 
FID voles cocks & eae Swe 21,632 


SEVENTH CORPS AREA 


OS et ee 8,846 
EN a. ane chee daw aacdoie 11,738 
PPP Or pe AA ee oer 8,388 
DEL «a's b pawa aadamnade 18,655 
NEE 4. ocs5s Be civ ad ae ope 23,619 
SND. wis ce Oot kb eek oren 4 6,456 
PE NE, 2 on woe cna nals 3,401 
Ge NOON non nwc va eedecan 3,535 


EIGHTH CORPS AREA 


ee eer Re 3,098 
ND 55. fw 6 da hiew cote Ba a 3,837 
PO ED ck. cess ct Sense 2,962 
GBMMGOOR . «ode eevscdabancrue 9,365 
ME  £5.0'e0 0 cKew «nu Olae cece 33,213 


NINTH CORPS AREA 





CRT rere 38,017 
EE win cole ine wav add wee 1,954 
ES RR OES 2,563 
ee ee ere 624 
ee, ee re abil 2,806 
ES SE eg age 2,153 
i a ee a 5,821 
LO ara Se eee 1,047 
8 Ek 7 rere 800,000 


-——Blow, Bugle, Blow——— 


HEN he enters the Army, thy 
rookie’s life will be regulated 
by a series of bugle calls. The fo}- 
lowing schedule, which begins an 
hour earlier in summer, covers thy 
more important week-day calls. ©; 
Sundays, the Army is permitted | 
sleep an extra half hour, and to ho 
religious services at 10:30 a.m. 
Bugle Call Time 
ee ee eee 6:30 a.n 
Mess Call (breakfast) 7:15 a.m 
Assembly (for drill) 8:00 a.m. 
Fe 
2: 


MINE as oss 3.0 odie ban 11:30 a.) 
Mess Call (lunch) ... 12:00 no: 
Fatigue Call 

(back to duty) .... 12:50 p.m. ! 
Recall from Fatigue 4:30 p.n 
Retreat 

(lowering of flag).. 4:40 p.1 


Mess Call (supper) ..(after abov: 
Tattoo 

(no more noises) .. 
Taps (lights out) 





9:00 p.1 
11:00 p.: 


a. ee a. Sn ee 


and rejected men have been sent | 
to their local boards to be repla 
the inducted men will be given s! 
talks in military courtesy (how 

when to salute, etc.), camp sai 
tion, personal hygiene, and Army 

ulations. Short periods will be 
voted to exercise and drill—unti! 
flabby recruits are sufficiently | 
dened for a soldier’s normal life. 


.- - Oath, Bugle Cal 


On one solemn occasion, after 
recruits have learned the respon 
bilities of the soldier, they will sta 
before the Flag and repeat the foll: 
ing oath: 

FE Be , do solemnly swear (or aif 
firm) that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the United States 
America; that I will serve them hon 
estly and faithfully against all thei 
enemies whomsoever; and.that I wi 
obey the President of the Unit« 
States and the orders of the office: 
appointed over me, according to th 
rules and Articles of War. 


After four or more days at the 
ception center, the green untuto! 
privates will be transferred to u 
training centers, where they will 
inain for thirteen weeks. At th 
schools for new recruits, which 
attached to regular Army or Natio! 
Guard units, the elements of milita 
life will be taught. Emphasis wil! 
on physical exercise, so that when 
rookie is assigned to a Regular Ar 
group, he will be able to stand the pa 

Biggest jolt to the new recruit w 
be the regulation of his life by a p: 
cise series of bugle calls (see bo 
At an hour which to most city men 
the middle of the night, reveille 
sound. In fifteen minutes after the | 
note, the recruits must be standing 
attention on the assembly line. D 
missed, they have another 15 minu! 
to wash, shave, and smooth out t 
blankets on their cots. 

Morning mess -~— breakfast — tak 
half an hour. After breakfast, hav! 
washed their own mess-kit, the 
cruits will assemble again—for ab: 
four hours of drill, 
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This is less fatiguing than it sounds, 
r drill will usually be interrupted for 
ctures and rest periods. But the 
uscles of most rookies will ache by 
|:30 a. m., when the bugle sounds re- 
ill from drill. At noon, 50 minutes 
re alloted for lunch—which is apt to 





ynsist of soup and a roast meat 
iried by fowl on Sunday), vege- 


bles, cake, more milk and more cof- 

After lunch, more drill—four 

‘hours of it. Then supper, which 

run to boiled meat and potatoes. 

iil Army meals, second and third 

ngs are on the house—or rather 
Army. 


. Recreation, Final Training 


lioughly, that is the training sched- 

45 hours a week of hard physi- 

labor. But, for the most part, 
enings will be the recruit’s free time, 

well as Saturday afternoon and 
nday. To bolster morale, to prevent 
mesickness, the Army plans a de- 
iled program of recreation. Large 
ny posts will have social activities 
rected by Army hostesses, who will 
‘ange dances (with local belles par- 
‘ipating). First-run movies will be 
imported, libraries will be well-stock- 
ed with old and new books, and sol- 
iers will be encouraged to indulge in 
ports, music, amateur dramatics. 
(here will be as much fun as possible. 
Anxious to build a democratic force, 
which discipline is achieved by 
oluntary co-operation rather than by 
threat of punishment, the Army is re- 
training the old-fashioned hard-boil- 
ed top sergeant. The American 
tradition of team-work will be stress- 
ed, and none but willful offenders will 
be confined in the guardhouse. To a 
sreater extent than ever before, officers 
ire being ordered to use their authori- 
ty carefully, to treat their men as 
human beings. The doughboy has be- 
come a “citizen-soldier.” 

After about seven weeks of inten- 
Sive training, when recruits can stand 
in the rain without catching cold, 
night-training and overnight marches 
will begin. Rookies will learn what it 
is to sleep ina pup tent after marching 


12 miles, what it is to wake up on a 

















International 


As Their Training Period Nears an End, the Rookies Will Take Part in War Games 


frosty morning and don clothes which 
are stiff from 'the cold. 

Finally the day will come when the 
rookie is judged ready to be trans- 
ferred from the unit training camp to 
fill one of the badly understrength 
Army units. There, along with hard- 
ened veterans, the rookie will learn 
scouting and patrol duties, how to pro- 
tect himself from enemy weapons, how 
to avoid being captured, the use of fire- 
arms, compass and maps. So far as 
experienced commanders can _ teach 
him, he will learn every trick of mod- 
ern soldiery, so that if he is ever call- 
ed upon to fight a real foe, he will 
give a good account of himself. At 
some period in his training, stress will 
shift from individual instruction to 
group maneuvers, in which he will 
learn the most essential element of 
modern warfare: teamwork. 

Toward the end of the year’s mili- 
tary training, the recruit’s experience 
will be culminated in a gigantic test 
of America’s new Army. War games 
on perhaps a larger scale than those 
held this year, will take place in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

At the conclusion of these games, the 
hardened soldier —hardly recogniz- 
able as the raw recruit who donned 
the uniform just 12 months before— 


will once again don civilian clothes 
and go back home. From time to 
1ime—a few weeks every year—he will 


be called into uniform again, for brief 
re-training periods. Whether he will 
ever be summoned for more serious 
duty, as Secretary of War Stimson has 
said, is something that “only God 
and Hitler know.” 
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Relief At Last 


| For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 
. 1/3 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE . 
asiest Terms ve 

as Lew as 60 a Week . 
All late models completely rebuilt like 
brand new. FULLY GUARANTEED. 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


free price-smashing catalog shows 
all makes in colors. FREE COURSE 









In TYPING page mo catalog 
before you buy 10c 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. ™ A 

| Dept.1185, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, til. DAY 





| 
Ri 








ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay posta 
Standard authors, new books, popular 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 
chanical, children books, etc.—all at 
waranteed savings. Send card now for 
larkson’s 194] Catalog 
FRE Write for our great illustrated beok 
catalog A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. 
answer to your Christmas 


f t FREE if 
gift problem 
you write Now -TODAY! — 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PW40, 1253 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago. Minois 


WILL You WEAR THIS SUIT 
and Make up to $12 ina Day 


@ Let me send you a fine all-wool union tailored suit 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. Just follow my 
easy plan and show the suit to year friends. Make 

to $12 in a day easily. Partial Payment Plan, No 
experience — no house-to-house canvassing necessary. 


Send for Samples—FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE details. ACTUAL SAMPLES 


and*‘sure-fire’’ money-getting plan Send no motey. 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
500 S. Throop St., Dept. \-2 0 Chicago, Illinois 


r 
Ries 


< 






















Buy The South’s Finest 
Monuments At Lowest Prices 


Genuine granite and marble ... FREE 
lettering and footstones. Freight paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free 
catalogue, samples or agent plan today 


Etowah Marble & Granite Co. 
Dept. D-6.. Atlanta, Ga 










Helps You ag ro 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 
No longer be annoyed or feel ill at 
false 


ease because of loose, wabbly 

teeth. FASTEETH, an improved alka- 
line (non-acid) powder sprinkled on 
your plates holds them firmer so they 
feel more comfortable. Soothing and 


cooling to gums made sore by excessive 
acid mouth. Avoid embarrassment caus- 
ed by loose plates. Get FASTEETH today 
at any drug store. 





CCUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING™y 


PATHFINDER 


All the news of 
allthe world. 





TARUVARVELELEnunaennener 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send 
Pathfinder to the address below—for which I enclose 


$1 for One Year 
——$2 for Three Years (156 weekly issues) 


(52 weekly issues) 


Accurate — Fresh — —$3 for Five Years (260 weekly issues) 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Paper Trick 


Take six small pieces of paper as 
your equipment for this absurd, but 
amusing paper trick. Place three of 
the pieces of paper on the back of 
your left hand and with an air of 
mystery blow them into the air. 

Now inform your audience you are 
going to show them a new kind of 
magnetism. Whereupon you place the 
other three pieces of paper on the 
back of your left hand and ask the 
audience which. of the three pieces 
they wish to remain on your hand 
when you blow the others off. After 
they have agreed upon which one 
should remain, simply place a finger 
on that piece and hold it down while 
you blow off the other two pieces. 


Card Change 


Here is an interesting trick to per- 
form at a card party. When it comes 
your time to deal, select the ace of 
hearts and the ace of spades. Hold 
them in your hand with the spade 
hidden behind the heart. In this posi- 
tion show the top card to the gather- 
ing. Then throw one card on the floor, 
face down, and ask some one to put 
a foot on it. After a moment or so, 
have him remove his foot and pick up 
the card. To everybody’s surprise, it 
is not the ace of hearts but the ace 
of spades. 

Secret: Although you hold two cards 
in your hand, you throw only one 
on the floor. That is you allow the 
spade to slip away and fall while 
holding on to the heart. The specta- 
tors’ attention will be attracted to the 
falling card, so there will be little dan- 
ger of your being detected when you 
raise your hand and slap it on top of 
the deck, depositing the heart. Thus, 
when the card is picked up it has ap- 
parently changed while under foot. 

















° 
Brain Teaser 

In this week’s problem we have a 
ship and a ladder. The Jadder is fas- 
tened on the side of the ship. In this 
ladder there are 14 rungs, spaced one 
foot apart. And at low tide the water 
is exactly one and a half feet below 
the lowest rung on the ladder. If the 
water at the point where the ship is 
anchored rises 12 feet at high tide, 
how many rungs of the ladder are sub- 
merged at high tide? Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The num- 
ber of sheep the four neighbors had 
were as follows: Jones, 40; Brown, 30; 


Smith, 50; and Roberts, 60. 
oo 


Smiles 

Bjorn—Who was it that said: “It’s 
the unexpected that always hap- 
pens”? 

Angus—I presume it was some fam- 
ous political analyst. 








Sally (patriotically)—I want to do my 
bit for defense, dad. I’m going to get a 
dressmaker to teach me how to cut out 
frocks. 

Dad—I won’t let you go that far, young 
lady, but I do think you could cut out $20 
hats, expensive perfumes, cigarettes and 
cocktails, 


Judge—Hank, I have known you for 
many years. I am sorry that my first 
duty is to try you for being intoxi- 
cated. What was your reason, if any, 
for getting drunk? 

Offender—To celebrate your elec- 
tion, your honor. 


Willie—What is the difference be- 
tween capital and labor, Dad? 

Dad—Well, son, the money you 
lend represents capital—and getting 
it back represents labor. 


Goofus—Well, clothes don’t make 
the man. 

Rufus—No, but they’re likely to 
break him if the prices keep on jump- 
ing higher and higher. 





Stranger—Well, how are. things 
around here? 

Native—They must be improving, 
stranger. All the farmers wish they 
could get government jobs and all the 
government men seem to wish they 


could be farmers. 


Boogy—Can you mention any fam- 
ous last words? 

Woogy—Yes, when the preacher 
says “Do you take this woman for 
your wedded wife?” and the bride- 
groom answers: “I do.” 





Teacher—Johnny, give three proofs 
that the earth is round. 

Johnny—Yes’m. The books say so, 
you say so, and Ma says so. 


Judge—You know, the law 
sumes you to be innocent. 

Culprit—Then why all these elabor- 
ate preparations to convict me? 


pre- 





Harry—What would you think of a 
man who would constantly deceive 
his wife? 

Jim—If any man could, [’d think he 
was a wonder, 


PATHFINDER 


RHYME & REASON 


NTHUSIASM is that secret and h; 
monious spirit which hovers over t 
production of genius, throwing the read 
of a book, or the spectator of a statue, j 
the very ideal presence whence | 
works have really originated. A g; 
work always leaves us in a state of musi 
—ISAAC D’ISRAE! 


* * * 











Man is never watchful enough agai 
dangers that threaten him every hou 
—HORAC! 
First drink a health, this solemn night 
A health to England, every guest; 
That man’s the best cosmopolite, 
Who loves his native country best. 
May Freedom’s oak forever live 
With stronger life from day to day 
That man’s the true Conservative 
Who lops the moulder’s branch awa 
Hands all around! 
God the tyrant’s hope confound 
To this great cause of Freedom drink, m 
friends, 
And the great name of England round and 
round. 


—TENNYSON 


. * . 


Every mission constitutes a pledge 
duty. Every man is bound to consecr: 
his every faculty to its fulfillment. 
will derive his rule of action from the p: 
found conviction of that duty. 

—MAZZIN! 
7. 7 > 

There is as much eloquence in the to 
of voice, in the eyes, and in the air of 
speaker as in his choice of words. 

—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


* * 7 


It is the practice of the multitude | 
bark at eminent men, as little dogs do 
at strangers. 

—SENECA 
For the Colonel’s lady an’ Judy O’Grady, 
Are sisters under their skins. 
—KIPLING 

Mistake, error, is the discipline through 
which we advance. 

—CHANNING 

Three sparks—pride, envy and avari 
have been kindled in all hearts. 

—DANTE 





* * * 


We seem tovexist in a hazardous time, 
Driftin’ along here through space; 
Nobody knows just when we begun, 
Or how fur we’ve gone in the race. 
4 _ — BEN KING 
Example is a dangerous lure: where th 
wasp got through the gnat sticks fast. 
—LA FONTAINE 
Blessed is he who expects nothing f 
he shall never be disappointed, 
POPE 
He that is down needs fear no fall 
He that is low, no pride. 
5 oe ce —BUNYAN 
Fame, we may understand, is no sur 
test of merit, but only a probability of 
such: it is an accident, not a propert) 
of a man. 
—CARLYLE 
When the truth cannot be clearly made 
out, what is false is increased through fear 
—QUINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS 
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SELF-TEST 


YHE following questions are based 
| on material in this issue of PATH- 
-|NDER. Award five points for each 





correct answer:. 


e (1) Recently the President pro- 
,oted Colonel Benjamin O. Davis, 
mmander of the 369th Coast Ar- 
tillery, to be a Brigadier General. Why 
is this promotion unprecedented in 
my annals? 


* * * 


e (2) The estate of the late Samuel 
ull totalled $9,091. But were claims 


inst it $50,000, or $331,246, or 
114,000 ? 
e (3) Pierre Laval, who now be-. 


ieves France should “cooperate” with 
Hitler, began his political career as a 
Socialist. True or false? 


* * * 


e (4) At Nanning, China, did the 
ipanese recently, (a) win a great 
ctory, or (b) withdraw their troops? 


* * * 


e (5) Everyone knows that em- 
»yment has increased rapidly of 
e. But, according to Secretary Per- 
ns, how many new jobs will have 
en created by September, 1941; 
000,000, 350,000 or 6,000,000 ? 


* * * 


e (6) At what hour is _ reveille 


uunded in the Army? 


* * * 


e (7) Is the date for Presidential 
elections set by (a) the Constitution; 
b) state laws; or (c) Federal laws? 


gin ih 
e (8) The planet Venus is closer to 

the sun than the earth is. True 
false? 


* * * 


e (9) How many Congressmen have 


id their babies baptized in the 
House chamber? 


e (10) Is the Havana Convention 
a method of reaching a little slam 
bridge; (b) an agreement between 
the Amerien republics; or (c) the 
ithering of barflies at Sloppy Joe’s, 
Havana, 


e (11) Was the Skoda arms plant 
in former Czechslovakia in the news 
ast week because its Czech workers 
truck, or because it was bombed by 
the British? 

@ (12) The East Texas oil field has 
produced 1,450,000,000 barrels of oil. 
Has it been operating 10 years, or 15 
years, or 23 years? 

e@ (13) The largest battleships now 
afloat are of 35,000 tons. How much 
heavier are the ships which the Navy 
is now planning? 


~ 7 7 


@ (14) Is the soldier permitted a 
second helping of food at Army meals? 


* * * 


@ (15) Is a child born abroad to a 


eee 


natural born or naturalized American 
father a citizen of the U. S.? 


* * 


@ (16) How was “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” first printed? 

@ (17) If you are between 21 and 
36, your number was pulled out of the 
draft “fish bowl” last week. How 
many capsules, containing draft num- 
bers, were in that bowl? 

@ (18) Last week the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor had a 
birthday. Was it 24, 54, 104 or 204 
years old? 


* * * 


@ (19) Is John Metaxas (a) a Greek 
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wrestler; (b) Premier of Greece; or 
(c) Greek Foreign Minister? 


* * * 


@ (20) Who is Camilien Houde, and 
why was it useless for him to run 
for office? 


NSWERS to the preceding ques- 
tions will be found in stories be- 
ginning on the following pages of this 
week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)— 
p. 4; (2)—p. 19; (3)—p. 16;,(4)—p. 9; 
(5)—p. 12; (6)—p. 3; (7)—p. 17; (8) — 
p. 13; (9)—p. 15; (10)—p. 5; (A1— 
D. 8; (12)—p. 12; (13)—p. 5; (14)—p. 
(15)—p. 17; (16)—p. 15; (17)—p. 5; 
tis) a. 17; (19)—p. 7; (20)—p. 19. 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil o1 


million families. 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name 


; exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 


and address, will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED 


FAMOUS “BLU-GLO” OIL BURNERS. Fits 
any cook range or heater Thousands in use, get 





free sample offer today G. A. Oil Burner Co., 1212 | 

Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. Amer- | 
ica’s largest, fastest selling display 30% Commi | 


sion. Free Cards Universal Engraving & Printing, 
Box 745- P, Pittsburgh, Penna. 





AGENTS—Men’s Suits 88c, Pants 23c, Overcoats 41c, 
Ladies’ Coats 36c, Dresses 10c, Sweaters 25¢ Other 


Catalog free. Portnoy, 566-F Roosevelt, 


AGENTS WANTED— “Make good money _ spare time. 
Write Westcrown, 87 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOOKS 


IRISH NAMES BOOK. Their 
clans, illustrated coats of arms. 
Box 5351, Chicago. 


COINS w ANTED 


SENSATIONAL PRICES PAID- Catalogue 10c. Sibert- 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 499, 6217 S. Halsted 
St., Chicago. 


meanings, 
O’Connor, 


origins, 
$3.00. 





DOGS 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Literature free. 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Illinois 
INSTRUCTION 


CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC taught in your 

own home. Practice outfit supplied. Bulletin free. 
Imperial Technical Institute, Box 494-C, Elkhart, 
Indiana 





Dixie 





____ MEDICAL __ 


FATHERS— Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 
tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
pain in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness, 
loss of energy, strength—in all probability most of 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one of your most important glands. 
Dr. S. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. Ali 
completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 
ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS relieved or 
no pay! Let me send you $1.25 bottle my remedy, 
postage paid. Use it—Pay when satisfied. Otherwise 
you owe nothing. Specify which trouble. D. J. Lane 
449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kans. 
GALLSTONE - KIDNEYSTONE - SYPHILLIS Suc 
cessful mail treatment by reputable physician use: 
many years. Box 11, Springfield, Mo Plain envel- 
ope 
PILES SUFFERERS—USE ELDREDGE’S CONES—$! 
Real relief or money back. Trial samples 10c. 
Melrose Eldredge Co., 29 N. Meffose, Mass. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago. 
ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, Or Mixed. Bushel $1.50 


Cash. McCants, Weslaco, Texas. 




















PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS-—Time counts Don't celay. Protect 
your idea with a Patent Secure 48 page Patent 
Guide—Free. Preliminary information furnished with- 
ut obligation Write today Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, OL37 Adams Building, 
Washington, D. C 





INVENTORS Act promptly, write today for newest 

patent law information in our Free copyrighted 
Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention.’’ MeMor- 
row and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-E 


Bar rister Building, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write immediately Victor J. Evans & Co., 
547- M { Victor Building, Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS. Rearonable terms 
Registered Patent Attorney. 
345, Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER | PRIN’ re— ONE “DAY SERVICE. Rolls devel- 
oped—guaranteed Velox prints 8 enlarged prints 

25c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one colored 

enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. Reprints 3c, 

Tin = free. Watland Bros., 29 Blue Island, 
inois 


4 ENLARGEMENTS 10c. Twelve Beautiful Deckle 

Border Enlargements plus Free Leathertone Frame 
and negative holder, only 25c. Send rolls or ntga- 
tives. Lifetone Studios, X-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 

largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c Prompt— 
Careful. Film mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, Box 
870-F, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Serv- 
ice. La Crosse. Wisconsin. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 

West Salem, Wisconsin 

PROMPT SERVICE Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 

prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Dubuque, Iowa. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll!l— 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin PET 

ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 








Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept, 


Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse. Wisconsin. 
ie POULTRY hs 
MONEY to be made in poultry this year Poultry 
Item tells why and how This leading poultry 


illustrated. Best 
The Poultry 


magazine 4 months 10c. Highly 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues 
Item, Box 64, Sellersville, Pa 


SALESMEN WANTED 


GREETING CARD AGENTS. ‘‘Sweeten”’ your line, 
augment your profits with season’s sensational gift 
offering, Fiesta Package. Your every customer wants 
one to dozen. Dollar-fifty sale. Liberal commissions, 
Not in stores. Write quick for sales proposition. Col- 
lins Craftsmen, 308 8S. Smedley St., Philadelphia. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGS AND SONG POEMS WANTED. No Charge 
for melodies Free Examination Hollywood Re- 
cording Studios, 87P2 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif 


WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS 
thers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago 


Richard Bro- 


SONGWRITERS—Melody composed to your Poems 
$1.00. Frank Jugan Jr., Signal, Ohio ; P : 
SONGS WANTED Radio Music Publishers, 115 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 
e TRAPPERS _ ie 
TRAP FOX AND COYOTE: Results guaranteed, 
Bunch System, Welch, Minn 
ee WATCHES AND JEWELRY 
ELGIN, WALTHAM WATCHES $3.50. Make e big 
money. Free watch and jewelry catalog. Plymow 


Jewelry Company, 163-D Canal St., N. ¥. 
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imam 


Wives! Mothers! Homemakers! 


Here’s the Most PRACTICAL 
COOK BOOK Ever Published 


can MS OS A EN Oe eR Oe ee eee meee all 


ae ee ee eee 






T LAST! Anew kind of cook book that brings into 
A your kitchen every pleasure and economy, every 
time, money and effort-saving device known to 
modern culinary science! A beautiful, durable volume 
that is so understandable, so easy and quick to use that 
; women all over the country are calling it “the most 
practical cook book ever published!” Formerly sold 

in another edition for $10.00, now only, $2.39. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN’S Cook Book 


Many Features Never Be- 
fore Combined in Any 
One Cook Book 


This great new cook book is 
THUMB-INDEXED like a dic- 
tionary—enabling you to turn 
to any information you want 


























No reproduction can do full jus- 
tice to the beautiful full color and 
fine craftsmanship of this great 
book. However, this photo will 
give you some idea of how 
easy it is to refer to any 
section you want by means 

of the handy thumb- 




























by merely “lifting your finger.” index. It also has a 
q It contains 230 enlightening complete alphabetical 
Fa photographs and drawings, index. 
ms many in gorgeous full color, 






that make crystal clear each 
step in the preparation and 
service of food. It contains 
5,000 recipes and helpful hints 
that take all the “guess” out of 
cooking—for each one has been 








a 











+ individually tested and approv- 
\ ~4 ed by the famous Culinary Arts 
: Institute. It has chapters on 
health, diets, foreign recipes 






and many other thrilling fea- 
tures, some of which are listed 
{ in the panel at the lower 
ug right-hand corner of this page. 


Mail Coupon Without Money 


Put this great cook book to 

work in your kitchen at once! 

Let it prove that it can mean 

more pleasure and less effort and 

oy expense than you ever thought 

ee) possible! Just fill in the coupon 

aa and mail—without money—today! 

’ Your copy of THE AMERICAN 

WOMAN’S COOK BOOK will be 

sent to you by return mail. On 

delivery pay postman its modest 

cost, plus a few cents postage. 

a3 “ THEN—if you are not satisfied 

dates *> that this is the most PRACTICAL 

; cook book you ever saw—simply 

' return the book within 5 days 
‘ and receive your money back! 



















SOME OTHER FEATURES 
OF THIS 
GREAT COOK BOOK 


WASHABLE jacket a 
washable cloth bi 
ing. 

HEALTH facts, m 
menus, diets, etc 

CALORIC tables for 
valids. Vitamins « 
plained. 

DIETS—For those 
want to gain or / 
weight. 

SERVICE of food, table 
setting, etc. 

FOREIGN recipe 
adapted for American 
use 

UNIVERSAL in appe 
Special section 
altitude cooking; f 
use in low country 
mountainous count: 

COOKING for two pe 
ple or for whole pat 


ties 

PICNICS, wedding 
special occasions a 
how to make them 
success 

HOW to design a kitcl 
en for safety and 
efficiency 

UP-TO-DATE — revised 
to conform with 
cent discoveries 
the science of nutri- 
tion and development 
of kitchen equipment 

Many other important 

features. 




























(ARR A OE NIE EN I A A EC AT ST 
[ Publishers Book Service, Dept. BC-1 


2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. 






Please send me ...... copies of THE AMERICAN | 
WOMAN’S COOK BOOK at the special price of $2.39. 
On delivery I will pay postman amount due, plus a few | 
cents postage. It.is distinctly understood that, should 
I desire, | may return the book within 5 days and | 








receive my money back. 
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] Check here if enclosing payment. We pay postage. | 
same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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